





The House of Lords and Victoria Tower, seen from Lambeth Palace, with Westminster Abbey in the background. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


ITS WORK, ITS WORTH, AND ITS PROPOSED ABSORPTION 
IN THE COMMONS. 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 





HERE are few who would not 
prefer to be an M.P. rather than a 
Peer. ‘There is all the difference 
between youth and age. ‘The House of 
Commons is invigorating and youthful ; 
the House of Peers is depressing and 
aged. You hear more fun in the 
Commons smoking-room in an evening 
than you do in the Peers’ Library in a life- 
time. ‘The Commons debates are generally 
interesting, and are especially enjoyable 
when you have not to take part in them. 
An ideal Commons existence is to know 
men and what they are doing, to hear 
all that is going on, and to take part in 
all that is happening, without having to 
talk thereon. If you do, the best House 
of Commons manner is an informed 
argument, delivered with force and loud- 
ness, with “ the ginger ” of personalities, as 
good-naturedly administered as possible. 
The best House of Lords manner is 
that of a confidential physician with a 
good bedside manner, without any visible 
feeling beyond that of an exceedingly re- 
spectful sympathy. Of course there are 
histrionic and firework orators on both 
sides, who “* draw a House,” and speak to 
break the backs of opponents’ influence, 
and also the backs of the ladies who crane 
over the galleries to listen to them. But 
the real battle isin the country. It is they 
who make the Commons. They don’t 
make the Lords as a body. Interest, 
therefore, settles on the Commons. So 
does the excitement. 
Is excitement always the best frame 
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of mind for the making of just and lasting 
settlements? Don’t we often want second 
thoughts, thought out in quiet? A 
second chamber allows heat to subside, 
and “cons” to be considered dispassion- 
ately with the “ pros.” Age may mumble 
a little, but if you can hear what age says, 
is not a mumbling of good and useful 
experience as well worth hearing as is the 
often rawexuberance of youth ? All human 
experience says ‘“‘yes.” It is not enough 
tosaythat experience will be patiently heard 
fora short time, and then knocked on the 
head. ‘That is not the method of weigh- 
ing reasons adopted by the civilisation of 
ancients or moderns. If there be dis- 
agreement between youth and age, there 
should be an appeal, not a hasty one, but 
a deliberate appeal to the judgment of the 
whole of the commonalty, after the argu- 
ments of experience have been fully heard. 
Athens may have shouted for the People 
against the Philosophers, as some now 
shout for People against Peers. But the 
Philosophers were fully heard before the 
old civilisation took final steps for change. 
This was because the Philosophers re- 
presented the gathered experience of the 
people. ‘The people’s convictions change, 
and quick changes are not always the 
result of live convictions. The people 
who are most cautious are most enduring. 
Does not a second chamber correct 
impulse, and provide a heat other than the 
quick flame of straw ? 

The main difficulty regarding Reform 
of the House of Lords is that such reform 
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must be done by statute, and that the 
House of Commons, unless there be a 
Unionist majority there, wili not consent 
to pass any statute for reform. ‘The 
object of a House of Commons jealous 
of any “interference” by the Peers, is 
to weaken, not to strengthen or reform 
the House of Lords. All the abuse of 
the Peers on account of their hereditary 
privileges is not used for reform, but 
for the abolition, of the House of 
Peers, without any substitution of another 
framework which might make a ‘‘ second 
chamber” more powerful. It is de- 
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engineered referendum to confirm by 
a plébiscite anything passed through 
the House of Commons by a dominant 
temporary majority. No matter how 
grave the issue may be, the decision 
shall be arrivedat within two or three years, 
and a constitution arising from the natural 
growth of centuries shall be at-the mercy 
of a fleeting fashion or passion. Needless 
to say, such procedure, tending as it must 
to violent reaction, would equally lay 
the originators of the change at the feet 
of the vanquished, when the pendulum of 
the elections swung back and it became 




















View of the old Houses of Parliament in 1821 (destroyed by fire in 1884). 


From an engraving by Havell. 


struction, not reform, that is aimed at. 
Were a Bill proposing to limit legislative 
functions to selected or elected Peers 
brought in for the sanction of the House 
of Commons, that House, under its 
present leadership, would throw out the 
Bill, because it might place the House 
of Lords on a parity with the Commons, 
instead of doing what is wanted—namely, 
to cast the Lords under the feet of the 
Commons. 

It is a one-chamber government that 
is wanted, with no clogging consultations 
with any other chamber—no_ second 
thoughts—no deliberate appeal to the 
people — only at best an arranged and 


the turn of the beaten to be the victors. 
Our usage to have our laws “ broad-based 
upon the people’s will, and broadening 
slowly down from precedent to precedent,” 
would be changed for the _ pell-mell 
scramble for office stamping the ministry 
of the day as masters able to carry all 
before them. ‘The people would be 
nowhere, the ministry would be in the 
saddle to make them do as the ministry 
might dictate. 

As long as it is impossible to carry 
a strengthening of the House of Lords 
through a Commons chamber, which 
desires its weakening and not its 
strengthening, what is the use of 
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in place of His Majesty. 
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The Woolsack is the seat of the Lord Chancellor in his capacity as presiding over the House of Lords 
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elaborate schemes of reform? ‘These 
must be statutory, and this statute cannot 
be got. It is easy to reform on paper ; 
there is indeed nothing easier. Heredi- 
tary legislation is indefensible. Cut it 
out, then. But you cannot, for the 
Commons won't allow it, as long as the 
Commons vote against any limitation of 
their authority. On paper you can make 
a Peers’ chamber as strong as is the 
Senate in the United States. ‘That con- 
stitution, moulded by Washington, is the 
latest and the best. It has stood the test 
of time. It is supported by all the States 
of the Union, for the individuality of each 
State is therein secured. ‘The Chairman 
of the Senate’s Committee on Foreign 
Affairs is the most powerful man in the 
Union, except the President, Check 
after check is provided against hasty 
legislation, and against the continuing 
domination of any ministry, But 
many people over here are ready to turn 
against all American, against all British 
experience. Any check system isodious to 
an impatient crowd elated by their success 
at a single election. ‘They are like men 
who lay metal to make a new road, and 
won’t have any steam-roller to flatten the 
rough stuff they have enthusiastically 
pitched upon the track. No sifting and 
sieving for them! The material they have 
thrown down is excellent! Why should 
the people not be made to walk thereon, 
and gradually flatten it for themselves? 
Is it of any use to show the value of 
taking out the rough lumps ? Is it of any 
use to show how carefully the surface has 
hitherto been prepared, and what pains 
have been taken in the doing of it? No! 
The innate genius of the new must be 
taken as being all-sufficient over the 
methods of the old. Let us have no 
painful riddling of the material. Dump 
it down. ‘The old riddlers and _ sifters 
were some of them feeble labourers— 
therefore their whole work must be 
wrong ! 

“That is not our language, not at 
all,” say the hasty ones; ‘we can make 
a good road. It is the Lords who bar 
the way. It is they who put down an 
obstruction, making the road impassable.” 
But is this the case? When has the 
Revising Chamber stopped and ruined 
any measure that the people have declared 
by repeated votes must pass? No such 
instance exists. It is the fiat of the 
people when fully informed that must 
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open all gates on the road of progress, 
It is not the hasty passage of any vehicle, 
however crazy, that is demanded. 

The majority of men are too busy to 
attend to politics. ‘They require to be 
informed, not during one given year, but 
repeatedly, of the arguments for or against 
change. ‘The mere assertion of cruelty 
being exercised, the mere talk of unequal 
treatment, the mere fear of alleged in- 
justice, the bare promise of levelling up 
or of pulling down is enough to deceive an 
electorate, conscious of its good inten- 
tions, and eager for the amendment of 
evil. But this very electorate has in all 
civilised countries provided for delays ; 
for opportunity for reflection ; for assurance 
that it is not being misled ; for security 
that the remedy proposed may not prove 
worse than the disease. ‘This has been 
more emphatically the case since a 
nation’s life has become complex, and 
has to represent not an upper class only, 
but all classes of a complicated organisa- 
tion. It is this adequate reflection in an 
assembly of all interests that prevents 
violent oscillation along the road, that 
makes the wheels roll without jolting, or 
collapse of the “ machine.” 

It is the same principle that directs 
men to have inferior and superior Courts 
of Law, to test, and retest statement and 
cause, plea and counter-evidence. ‘To 
do less would be to revert to the savage 
state when might was right, and the 
minority had to suffer until they in turn 
prepared the suffering for their former 
masters. Is there any reason for relapsing 
into the primitive simplicity and suffering 
of prehistoric Britain? Does the Re- 
vising Chamber do its work badly? ‘The 
opinion of the lawyers who argue before 
its courts, whether of judicature or only 
of committees, is wholly in favour of 
the work done. ‘There is an absence of 
motive in their findings, there is an 
evident independence which does not 
exist elsewhere. A man with constituents 
to please must be more inclined to think 
of what they will say of his verdict, than a 
man who has no constituents. ‘Therefore 
the presence on all Committees of Peers 
forms a valuable element, giving con- 
fidence that impartial justice will be dealt. 
Few know how constant is the labour 
undergone during the Session in such 
Committee work. . 

Now, since it is useless to speak of 
reforms until you have some chance that 
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reform would be allowed, and this at 
present being impossible, is there anything 
that may be done without statute? Is 


there anything the Lords could do of 


their own accord, and without the leave 
of the House of Commons? “ Nothing 
that would be of legal force,” must be 
the reply. But could anything be done 
by social pressure, and internal arrange- 
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Peer should be expected to yote unless 
he were specially summoned. Would 
those not summoned abstain from coming 
and voting? It is doubtful. They might 
insist on exercising their legal right, 
summons or no summons. ‘There are 
probably only two or three who would 
not be summoned. It is not likely that 
these few individuals would be men to 






































The Peers’ 


ment? ‘This would depend on the 


ocility of its members to any rule made 
by the majority. The majority could 
not force the exclusion from a Division on 
any question when a Peer desired to vote. 
Conld it be made unpleasant for any 
“black sheep” to “show up”? It is 
doubtful. Supposing it were arranged 
that twelve or more Summoners should 
be appointed by each side, and that no 


Staircase. 


show docility to any rule which coutd 





not be enforced except by black looks 
or some other social deterrent. 

A Resolution of the House cd claring its 
will that only a selection of their number 
should vote could have no legal power. 
At best such a resolution could only show 
the good intentions of the majority to a 
discerning public. But the public would 
have to back the Lords in their good 
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intentions by instructing their representa- 
tives in the Commons to vote for what 
the Lords desired-—that is, to vote for 
the strengthening of the Lords in their 
influence. in the commonwealth. Will 
they do so? Not at present, at all events. 
‘The party at present in power desire to 








of men who have held official position in 
the nomination of former Governments 
might be held also to represent the 
people, because they have been chosen 
by those elected by the constituencies, 
All heads of Government departments, 
retired from duty, might be held to have 
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The Thrones, seen in detail. 


It will be noticed that the Queen’s chair is in most respects an exact counterpart of the King’s, except that 
it is set an inch or so lower. 


elbow out the Lords, not to say to them 
“More power to your elbow!” This 
phase of feeling will probably only come 
when the Lords can be called the direct 
representatives of districts in which the 
voter shall elect the Peer to be his a/ter 
ego in anew Senate. An equal number 








the same qualification as representative 
of the people’s experience in the actual 
conduct of Government administration. 
These form a considerable body, who 
would be most useful. Would the con- 
stituencies be jealous of giving any 





permanent power to the nominees of 





















The Royal Gallery. 
The great frescoes on either wall are Maclise’s famous pictures of the death of Nelson, and Wellington 
meeting Blucher at Waterloo, 


























The Princes’ Chamber. 
The statue of Queen Victoria is by Gibson, and the frescoes are portraits of great figures in English history. 
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their own creation? Perhaps not, except 
in times of excitement. 

It is an unfounded assumption that the 
Peers have little to do. It is true that, asin 
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comparative detachment is more favour- 
able for the formation of a cool judgment 
than is the ‘hack-in-harness ” condition 
of mind evolved by the crack of the Party 


The statue of Richard Ceur-de-Lion outside the House of Lords. 


the Commons, a man may “ take it easy,” 


and the abstention from much _ talk 
cither in the House or at public party 
meetings is not the least valuable quality 
of many of the Peers, Such silence and 


and individual 
elements in a 
Nor is it by any 
have a number 
can be selected 


Whip. | Independence 
thought are not bad 
chamber of revision. 
means inconvenient to 
of men from whom 





The Right Hon. Robert Threshie Reid, Baron Loreburn, P.C., @.C.M.G., D.C.L., 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. 
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the committees which have to weigh 
evidence and report on the many matters 
awaiting their decision. I do not know 
that any one contests the value of the 
judicial functions of the Supreme Court 
consisting of legal members of the House 
of Lords. It has been a practice of the 
House to confirm the judgment of the 
majority of the judges when any legal 
matter has been decided by the judicial 
members. Thus, when the famous 
Douglas cause, between the families of 
Hamilton and Douglas for the succession 
to the property of Bothwell Castle and 
other estates, was decided by the Scots 
Court of Session for the Hamilton claim, 
and the Law Lords in the Upper Chamber 
decided in the contrary sense for the 
Douglas party, the lay Peers who had 
also to vole confirmed the decision of 
their judicial brethren. But the power 
in case of obvious partiality has always 
been exercised against the majority 
of the Law Lords. It is in the inde- 
pendence and the freedom from any 
feeling of having to “fear the conse- 
quences” that the Revising Chamber has 
a value all its own. It shares such a 
virtue with the Senate of the United 
States. Well did George Washington 
know the value of an independent judg- 
ment, a judgment that can be given free 
from the feeling that “I must remember 
my constituents.” But the ordinary 
member of the Upper House needs this 
independence constantly, for he constantly 
sits On committees, sometimes with and 
sometimes without the members of the 
Commons sharing with him the duty. 
The committee work now done in the 
country often takes Commoner and Peer 
away to a provincial city distant from 
London during the height of the session 
for three weeks or longer, in order that 
localdisputes regarding railways, tramways, 
water supply, etc, may be heard and 
decided. 

The cases before the Lords’ committees 
must be conscientiously attended to, 
and the Report finally come to must 
be signed by all the members; the 
minority Report, if there be a division 
of opinion, requiring as much care as, and 
entailing responsibility in an almost equal 
degree with, the Report of the majority. 
It has never been alleged that important 
matters mentioned in evidence have been 
neglected. The confidence in a full and 
impartial hearing is quite as great when 
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the one House as 
before the other, to put the fact very 


the case is before 
mildly. No one need imagine that 
because the Lords meet later, and rise 
earlier, than do the Commons, that the 
output of work is less. ‘The work of 
their tongues is often less. ‘The work 
of their brains is often—well, let us 
say, to be  respectful—-equally great. 
No one has yet suggested that, in the 
sphere of law and justice, the verdict 
of a lower court if twice repeated should 
supersede the verdict of the higher court. 
No one has called the first court “ the 
people,” or said that a verdict which 
the grumbler dislikes means the police 
magistrate and ‘the People against the 
Yet this is the cry in politics. 
It might read otherwise. It might read, 
“the People and the Peers against 
the Prime-minister’s Precipitation.” An 
upper House, however imperfect it may 
be, should always be allowed the power 
of asking that the people consider 
again the evidence on any important 
question before they finally confirm 
or modify their judgment formed on 
first impressions. This is the lesson 
taught and maintained by all the great 
English - speaking democracies; __ the 
people’s vote must rule, but after full 
evidence has been given for their deliberate 
judgment. Otherwise a ministry becomes 
not their representative, but their master. 
The ministry, if it desires to prove its 
right to its existence, and its true 
representation of the people, must submit 
all great questions, not to one but to 
two parliaments chosen by the people, 
to decide vital matters of change. 

The function of revision—the necessity 
of deliberation in making changes in an 
old-established State—is as necessary now 
as it was when Washington provided for 
itin the United States, ‘That all the wheels 
cf the revising machinery are not free of 
rust is a secondary matter. That all 
Peers are not perfect is nothing. Isolated 
personal traits have nothing to do with the 
question. You may as well object to the 
necessary operation of shaving or hair- 
cutting, because you don't quite like “ the 
cut of the jib” of your barber. Abolish 
an effectual revision, deny to the people 
the right of interference when they see 
things going wrong, and what must be 
the result? A period of strife and 
trouble. The “falsehood of extremes” 
will be proved yet again, for measures 


Peers.” 
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loved only by a ministry, and not by the 
nation, will be urged by both sides and 
adopted by “ First Consuls.” ‘Tories and 
Predatories, Socialists and ‘Theorists will 
each have their innings, and decline to 
be pronounced “out” by the old umpire, 
the British public, who will be told to 
leave the wickets, go to the devil, and be 
content if they get their beer. It is true 
that they who live through this turmoil 
may see a real Senate representing the 
people and elected by them by districts 
or counties, as the United States Senate 
is constituted. ‘This Senate may be 
erected at last to counter mischief and 
cause the people to have a chance of 
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ruling according to their deliberate con- 
viction, The present scheme would trap 
them into subserviency to ministers 
chosen for the moment and often on other 
questions than those which may be most 
important. ‘Lords and Liberty and 
Popular Control” may prove as good a 
cry as “ Down with the Peers,” or ‘‘ Peers 
v. People.” All that is necessary is for 
it to be made manifest that the Lords 
desire no ministry to ride the high horse 
unless it is set thereon by the people ; 
for the people may have only nominated 
the horse to take part in one special 
“ pageant,” and not to run amuck outside 
the given lines of the course. 

















The House of Lords Library. 


The photograph of the Lord Chancellor is by Lafayelle ; the river view of the House of 
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“The vision of a city 
Which we cloak with the stupor of a name,” 
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THE ELECTRIC TRAM. 


BY ALFRED NOYES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM IIyDE. 


LUFF and burly and splendid, 
Through roaring traffic-tides, 


By secret lightnings attended 
The land-ship hisses and glides. 
And I sit on its bridge and I watch and I dream, 
While the world goes gallantly by, 
With all its crowded houses and its coloured shops a-stream, 
Under the June-blue sky, 
Heigh, ho! 
Under the June-blue sky. 


There’s a loafer at the kerb with a sulphur-coloured pile 
Of “Lights! Lights! Lights!” to sell; 
And a flower-girl there with some lilies and a smile 
3y the gilt swing-doors of a drinking-hell, 
Where the money is rattling loud and fast, 
And I catch one glimpse as the ship swings past 
Of a woman with a babe at her breast 
Wrapped in a ragged shawl, 
She is drinking away with the rest, 
And the sun shines over it all, 
Heigh, ho! 


The sun shines over it all! 


And a barrel-organ is playing, 
Somewhere, far away, 
Abide with me, and The world is gone a-maying, 
And What will the policeman say ? 
There’s a glimpse of the river down an alley by a church, 
And the barges with their tawny-coloured sails ; 


And flutter and spread their tails, 
Heigh, ho! 
Flutter and spread their tails. 


ba 


Oh! what does it mean, all the pageant and the pity, 
The waste and the wonder and the shame? 
I am riding tow’rds the sunset through the vision of a city 


Which we cloak with the stupor of a name! 


_ 


Ten million heavens that save and hells that damn ; 


So I'll say that I was riding on a tram, 
>4¢ ! 
Heigh, ho! 
I'll say that I was riding on a tram. 
Copyright 1908 by Alfred Noyes 
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And a grim and grimy coal-wharf where the London pigeons perch 


am riding through ten thousand thousand tragedies and terrors, 


And the lightning draws my car tow’rds the golden evening star ; 





‘They joined hands to seat him, and his arms were put about their necks, ‘ Vorwarts !’” 














ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL. 





THE WAR IN THE AIR, 


AND PARTICULARLY HOW MR. BERT SMALLWAYS FAREED 
WAILE IT LASTED. 


BY H. G. WELLS. 








CHAPTER IV. 
THE GERMAN AIR-FLEET. 


§ 1. 


F all the productions of the human 
() imagination that make the world 
in which Mr. Bert Smallways 
lived confusingly wonderful, there was 
none quite so strange, so headlong and 
disturbing, so noisy and persuasive and 
dangerous, as the modernisations of 
patriotism produced by imperial and 
international politics. In the soul of 
all men is a liking for kind, a pride 
in one’s own atmosphere, a tenderness 
for one’s mother speech and one’s familiar 
land. Before the coming of the Scientific 
Age this group of gentle and noble 
emotions had been a fine factor in the 
equipment of every worthy human being, 
| a fine factor that had its less amiable 
aspect in a usually harmless hostility to 
strange people, and a usually harmless 
detraction of strange lands. But with 
the wild rush of change in the pace, 
scope, materials, scale, and possibilities 
of human life that then occurred, the 
old boundaries, the old seclusions and 
4 separations were violently broken down. 
All the old ‘settled mental habits and 
traditions of men found themselves not 
simply confronted by new conditions, 
but by constantly renewed and changing 
new conditions. ‘They had no chance 
of adapting themselves. They were 
annihilated or perverted or inflamed 
beyond recognition. 

Bert Smallways’ grandfather, in the 
days when Bun Hill was a village under 
the sway of Sir Peter Bone’s parent, 
had “known his place” to the uttermost 
farthing, touched his hat to his betters, 
despised and condescended to his in- 
feriors, and hadn’t changed an idea from 
the cradle to the grave. He was Kentish 
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and English, and that meant hops, beer, 
dog-roses, and the sort of sunshine that 
was best in the world. Newspapers and 
politics and visits to ‘‘ Lunnon” weren't 
for the likes of him. Then came the 
change. These earlier chapters have 
given an idea of what happened to 
Bun Hill, and how the flood of novel 
things had poured over its devoted 
rusticity. Bert Smallways was only one 
of countless millions in Europe and 
America and Asia who, instead of being 
born rooted in the soil, were born strug- 
gling in a torrent they never clearly 
understood. All the faiths of their 
fathers had been taken by surprise, and 
startled into the strangest forms and 
reactions. Particularly did the fine old 
tradition of patriotism get perverted and 
distorted in the rush of the new times. 
Instead of the sturdy establishment in 
prejudice of Bert’s grandfather, to whom 
the word ‘“ Frenchified” was the ulti- 
mate term of contempt, there flowed 
through Bert’s brain a squittering suc- 
cession of thinly violent ideas about 
German competition, about the Yellow 
Danger, about the Black Peril, about 
the White Man’s Burthen—that is to 
say Bert’s preposterous right to muddle 
further: the naturally very muddled 
politics of the entirely similar little cads 
to himself (except for a smear of brown) 
who smoked cigarettes and rode bicycles 
in Buluwayo, Kingston (Jamaica), or 
Bombay. These were Bert’s ‘“ Subject 
Races,” and he was ready to die—by 
proxy in the person of any one who 
cared to enlist—to maintain his hold 
upon that right. It kept him awake at 
nights to think that he might lose it. 
The essential fact of the politics of 
the age in which Bert Smallways lived— 
the age that blundered at last into the 
catastrophe of the War in the Air—was 
a very simple one, if only people had 
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had the intelligence to be simple about 
it. ‘The development of Science had 
altered the scale of human affairs. By 
means of rapid mechanical traction it 
had brought men nearer together, so 
much nearer socially, economically, 
physically, that the old separations into 
nations and kingdoms were no longer 
possible—a newer, wider synthesis was 
not only needed but imperatively de- 
manded. Just as the once independent 
dukedoms of France had to fuse into 
a nation, so now the nations had to 
adapt themselves to a wider coalescence, 
they had to keep what was precious and 
possible, and concede what was obsolete 
and dangerous, A saner world would have 
perceived this patent need for a reason- 
able synthesis, would have discussed it 
temperately, achieved and gone on to 
organise the great civilisation that was 
manifestly possible to mankind. The 
world of Bert Smallways did nothing 
of the sort. Its national governments, 
its national interests, would not hear of 
anything so obvious ; they were too sus- 
picious of each other, too wanting in 
generous imaginations. ‘They began to 
behave like ill-bred people in a crowded 
public car, to squeeze against one an- 
other, elbow, thrust, dispute and quarrel. 
Vain to point out to them that they had 
only to rearrange themselves to be com- 
fortable. Everywhere, all over the world, 
the historian of the early twentieth 
century finds the same thing, the flow 
and rearrangement of human affairs in- 
extricably entangled by the old areas, 
the old prejudices and a sort of heated 
irascible stupidity, and everywhere con- 
gested nations in inconvenient areas, 
slopping population and produce into 
each other, annoying each other with 
tariffs and every possible commercial 
vexation, and threatening each other 
with navies and armies that grew every 
year more portentous. 

It is impossible now to estimate how 
much of the intellectual and physical 
energy of the world was wasted in 
military preparation and equipment, but 
it was an enormous proportion. Great 
Britain spent upon her army and navy 
money and capacity that directed into 
the channels of physical culture and edu- 
cation would have made the British the 
aristocracy of the world. Her rulers could 
have kept the whole population learning 
and exercising up to the age of eighteen, 
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and made a broad-chested and intelligent 
man of every Bert Smallways in the 
islands, had they given the resources 
they spent in war material to the making 
of men. Instead of which they waggled 
flags at him until he was fourteen, in- 
cited him to cheer, and then turned him 
out of school to begin that career of 
private enterprise we have compactly 
recorded. France achieved similar im- 
becilities ; Germany was, if possible, worse ; 
Russia under the waste and stresses of 
militarism festered towards bankruptcy 
and decay. All Europe was producing 
big guns and countless swarms of little 
Smallways. The Asiatic peoples had 
been forced in self-defence into a like 
diversion of the new powers science 
had brought them. On the eve of the 
outbreak of the war there were six great 
powers in the world and a cluster of 
smaller ones, each armed to the teeth 
and straining every nerve to get ahead 
of the others in deadliness of equip- 
ment and military efficiency. The great 
powers were first the United States, a 
nation addicted to commerce, but roused 
to military necessities by the efforts of 
Germany to expand into South America, 
and by the natural consequences of her 
own unwary annexations of land in the 
very teeth of Japan. She maintained 
two immense fleets east and west, and 
internally she was in violent conflict be- 
tween Federal and State governments 
upon the question of universal service in 
a defensive militia. Next came the 
great alliance of Eastern Asia, a close- 
knit coalescence of China and Japan, 
advancing with rapid strides year by 
year to predominance in the world’s 
affairs. ‘Then the German alliance still 
struggled to achieve its dream of im- 
perial expansion, and its imposition of 
the German language upon a_ forcibly 
united Europe. ‘These were the three 
most spirited and aggressive powers in 
the world. Far more pacific was the 
British Empire, perilously scattered over 
the globe, and distracted now by insur- 
rectionary movements in Ireland and 
among all its Subject Races. It had 
given these subject races cigarettes, boots, 
bowler hats, cricket, race meetings, 
cheap revolvers, petroleum, the factory 
system of industry, halfpenny newspapers 
in both English and the vernacular, in- 
expensive university degrees, motor- 
bicycles and electric trams; it had pro- 
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duced a considerable literature expressing 
contempt for the Subject Races, and 
rendered it freely accessible to them, 
and it had been content to believe that 
nothing would result from these stimu- 
lants because somebody once wrote “ the 
immemorial East”; and also, in the in- 
spired words of Kipling— 

East is east and west is west, 

And never the twain shall meet. 


Instead of which, Egypt, India, and 
the subject countries generally had _pro- 
duced new generations in a state of 
passionate indignation and the utmost 


energy, activity and modernity. ‘The 
governing class in Great Britain was 


slowly adapting itself to a new conception 
of the Subject Races as waking peoples, 
and finding its efforts to keep the Empire 
together under these strains and changing 
ideas greatly impeded by the entirely 
sporting spirit with which Bert Smallways 
at home (by the million) cast his vote, 
and by the tendency of his more highly 
coloured equivalents to be disrespectful 
to irascible officials. They would quote 
Burns at them and Mill. Even more pacific 
than the British Empire were France and 
its allies, the Latin powers, heavily armed 
states indeed, but reluctant warriors, and 
in many ways socially and_ politically 
leading Western civilisation. Russia was 
a pacific power perforce, divided within 
itself, torn between revolutionaries and 
reactionaries who were equally incapable 
of social reconstruction, and so sinking 
towards a tragic disorder of chronic 
political vendetta. Wedged in among 
portentous larger bulks, swayed 
and threatened by them, the smaller states 
of the world maintained a precarious 
independence, each keeping itself armed 
as dangerously as its utmost ability could 
contrive. 

So it came about that in every country 
a great and growing body of energetic 
and inventive men was busied either for 
offensive or defensive ends, in elabor- 
ating the apparatus of war, until the 
accumulating tensions should reach the 
breaking-point. Each power sought to 
keep its preparations secret, to hold new 
weapons in reserve, to anticipate and 
learn the preparations of its rivals. ‘The 
feeling of danger from fresh discoveries 
affected the patriotic imagination of every 
people in the world. Now it was ru- 
moured the British had an overwhelming 
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gun, now the French an invincible rifle, 
now the Japanese a new explosive, now 
the Americans a submarine that would 
drive every ironclad from the seas. Each 
time there would be a war pante. 

The strength and heart of the nations 
was given to the thought of war, and yet 
the mass of their citizens was a teeming 
democracy as heedless of and unfitted for 
fighting, mentally, morally, physically, as 
any population has ever been—or, one 
ventures to add, could ever be. That was 
the paradox of the time. It was a period 
altogether unique in the world’s history. 
The apparatus of warfare, the art and 
method of fighting, changed absolutely 
every dozen years in a stupendous pro- 
gress towards perfection, and people grew 
less and less warlike, and there was no 
war, 

And then at last it came. It came 
as a surprise to all the world because its 
real causes were hidden. Relations were 
strained between Germany and the United 
States because of the intense exasperation 
of atariff conflictand the ambiguousattitude 
of the former power towards the Monroe 
Doctrine, and they were strained between 
the United States and Japan because cf 
the perennial citizenship question. But 
in both cases these were standing causes 
of offence. ‘The real deciding cause, it 
is now known, was the perfecting of the 
Pforzheim engine by Germany and the 
consequent possibility of a rapid and 
entirely practicable airship. At that time 
Germany was by far the most efficient 
power in the world, better organised for 
swift and secret action, better equipped 
with the rescurces of modern science, and 
with her official and administrative classes 
ata higher level of education and train- 
ing. ‘These things she knew, and she 
exaggerated that knowledge to the pitch 
of contempt for the secret counsels of 
her neighbours. It may be that with 
the habit of self-confidence her spying 
upon them had grown less thorough. 
Moreover, she had a tradition of unsenti- 
mental and unscrupulous action that viti- 
ated her international outlook profoundly. 
With the coming of these new weapons 
her collective intelligence thrilled with 
the sense that now her moment had 
come. Once again in the history of 
progress it seemed she held the decisive 
weapon. Now she might strike and 
conquer— before the others had anything 
but experiments in the air. 
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Particularly she must strike America 
swiftly, because there, if anywhere, lay 
the chance of an aerial rival. It was 
known that America possessed a flying 
machine of considerable practical value, 
developed out of the Wright model; but 
it was not supposed that the Washington 
War Office had made any wholesale 
attempts to create an aerial navy, It was 
necessary to strike before they could do 
so. France had a fleet of slow navigables, 
several dating from 1908, that could make 
no possible headway against the new type. 
They had been built solely for recon- 
noitring purposes on the eastern frontier, 
they were mostly too small to carry more 
than a couple of dozen men without 
arms or provisions, and not one could 
do forty miles an hour. Great Britain, 
it seemed, in an access of meanness, 
temporised and wrangled with the im- 
perial spirited Butteridge and his extra- 
ordinary invention, ‘That also was not in 
play—and could not be for some months 
at the earliest. From Japan there came 
no sign. ‘lhe Germans explained this by 
saying the Japanese were without inven- 
tion. No other competitor was worth 
considering. ‘‘Now or never,” said the 


Germans—“ now or never we may seize 


the air—as once the British 
seas! While all the other 
still experimenting.” 

Swift and systematic and secret were 
their preparations, and their plan most 
excellent. So far as their knowledge went, 
America was the only dangerous possi- 
bility: America, which was also now the 
leading trade rival of Germany and one 
of the chief barriers to her Imperial 
expansion. So at once they would strike 
at America. They would fling a great 
force across the Atlantic heavens and 
bear America down unwarned and un- 
prepared. 

Altogether it was a well-imagined and 
most hopefuland spirited enterprise, having 
regard to the information in the possession 
of the German Government. The chances 
of it being a successful surprise were 
very great. The airship and the flying 
machine were very different things from 
ironclads, which take a couple of years 
to build. Given hands, given plant, they 
could be made innumerably in a few 
weeks, Once the needful parks and 
foundries were organised, airships and 
Drachenflteger could be poured into the 
sky. Indeed, when the time came, they 


seized the 
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did pour into the sky like, as a_ bitter 
French writer put it, flies roused from filth. 

‘The attack upon America was to be 
the first move in this tremendous game. 
But no sooner had it started than instantly 
the aeronautic parks were to proceed to 
put together, and inflate the second fleet, 
which was to dominate Europe and 
manoeuvre significantly over London, 
Paris, Rome, St. Petersburg, or wherever 
else its moral effect was required. <A 
World Surprise it was to be—no less, a 
World Conquest ; and it is wonderful how 
near the calmly adventurous minds that 
planned it came to succeeding in their 
colossal design. 

Ven Sternberg was the Moltke of this 
War in the Air, but it was the curious 
hard romanticism of Prince Kar! Albert 
that won over the hesitating Emperor to 
the scheme. Prince Karl Albert was 
indeed the central figure of the world 
drama. He was the darling of the Im. 
perialist spirit in Germany, and the ideal 
of the new aristocratic feeling—the new 
Chivalry, as it was called—that followed 
the overthrow of Socialism through its 
internal divisions and lack of discipline, 
and the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few great families. He was 
compared by obsequious flatterers to the 
Black Prince, to Alcibiades, to the young 
Cesar. ‘To many he seemed Nietzsche’s 
Overman revealed. He was big and 
blond and virile, and splendidly non- 
moral, The first great feat that startled 
Zurope, and almost brought about a 
new ‘Trojan war, was his abduction 
of the Princess Helena of Norway and 
his blank refusal to marry her. Then 
followed his marriage with Gretchen 
Krass, a Swiss girl of peerless beauty. 
Then came the gallant rescue, which 
almost cost him his life, of three drowning 
tailors whose boat had upset in the sea 
near Heligoland. For that and his 
victory over the American yacht Defender 
CCI., the Emperor forgave him and 
placed him in control of the new aero- 
nautic arm of the German forces. ‘This 
he developed with marvellous energy and 
ability, being resolved, as he said, to 
give to Germany land and sea and sky. 
The national passion for aggression found 
in him its supreme exponent, and achieved 
through him its realisation in this as- 
tounding war. But his fascination was 
more than national; all over the world his 
ruthless strength dominated minds as the 
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Napoleonic legend had dominated minds. 
Englishmen turned in disgust from the 
slow, complex, civilised methods of their 
national politics to this uncompromising 
forceful figure. Frenchmen believed in 
him. Poems were written to him in 
American. 

He made the war. 

Quite equally with the rest of the 
world, the general German population 
was taken by surprise by the swift vigour 
of the Imperial Government. A consider- 
able literature of military forecasts be- 
ginning as early as 1906, with Rudolf 
Martin, the author not merely of a 
brilliant book of anticipations, but of a 
proverb, “ The future of Germany lies in 
the air,” had, however, partially prepared 
the German imagination for some such 
enterprise. 


§ 2. 


Of all these world-forces and gigantic 
designs Bert Smallways knew nothing 
until he found himself in the very focus 
of it all and gaped down amazed on the 
spectacle of that giant herd of airships. 
Each one seemed as long as the Strand, 
and as big about as ‘Trafalgar Square. 
Some must have been a third of a mile 
in length. He had never before seen 
anything so vast and disciplined as this 
tremendous park. For the first time in 
his life he really had an intimation of 
the extraordinary and quite important 
things of which a contemporary may go 
in ignorance. He had always clung to 
the illusion that Germans were fat, absurd 
men, who smoked china pipes, and were 
addicted to knowledge and_horseflesh 
and sauerkraut and indigestible things 
generally, 

His bird’s-eye view was quite transitory. 
He ducked at the first shot ; and directly 
his balloon began to drop, his mind ran 
confusedly upon how he might explain 
himself, and whether he should pretend 
to be Butteridge or not. ‘“O Lord!” 
he groaned, in an agony of indecision. 
Then his eye caught his sandals, and he 
felt a spasm of self-disgust. ‘ They'll 
think I’m a bloomin’ idiot,” he said, and 
then it was he rose up desperately and 
threw over the sand-bag and provoked 
the second and third shots. 

It flashed into his head, as he cowered 
in the bottom of the car, that he might 
avoid all sorts of disagreeable and 
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complicated explanations by pretending 
to be mad. 

That was his last idea before the air- 
ships seemed to rush up about him as 
if to look at him, and his car hit the 
ground and bounded and pitched him out 
on his head... . 

He awoke to find himself famous, and 
to hear a voice crying, “ Booteraidge ! 
Ja! Ja! Herr Booteraidge! Selbst!” 

He was lying ona little patch of grass 
beside one of the main avenues of the 
aeronautic park. The airships receded 
down a great vista, an immense _ perspec- 
tive, and the blunt prow of each was 
adorned with a black eagle of a hundred 
feet or so spread. Down the other side 
of the avenue ran a series of gas genera- 
tors, and big hose-pipes trailed everywhere 
across the intervening space. Close at 
hand was his now nearly deflated balloon 
and the car on its side looking minutely 
small, a mere broken toy, a shrivelled 
bubble, in contrast with the gigantic bulk 
of the nearer airship. ‘This he saw almost 


end-on, rising like a cliff and sloping 
forward towards its fellow on the other 
side so as to overshadow the alley between 


them. There was a crowd of excited 
people about him, big men mostly in 
tight uniforms. Everybody was talking, 
and: several were shouting, in German ; 
he knew that because they splashed and 
aspirated sounds like startled kittens. 
Only one phrase, repeated again and 
again, could he recognise—the name of 
* Herr Booteraidge.” 

“Gollys!” said Bert. “ They’ve spotted 
it.” 

*“* Besser,” said some one, and some 
rapid German followed. 

He perceived that close at hand was a 
field telephone, and that a tall officer in 
blue was talking thereat about him. An- 
other stood close beside him with the 
portfolio of drawings and photographs in 
his hand. ‘They looked round at him. 

“Do you spik Cherman, Herr Boote- 
raidge ?” 

Bert decided that he had 
be dazed. He did his best to 
thoroughly dazed. “Where am 
he asked. 

Volubility prevailed. “Der Prinz,” 
was mentioned. A bugle sounded far 
away, and its call was taken up by one 
nearer, and then by one close at hand. 
This seemed to increase the excitement 
greatly. A mono-rail car bumbled past. 
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The telephone bell rang passionately, and 
the tall officer seemed to engage in a 
heated altercation. ‘Then he approached 
the group about Bert, calling out some- 
thing about “ mitbringen.” 

An earnest-faced, emaciated man with 
a white moustache appealed to Bert. 
‘Herr Booteraidge, sir, we are chust to 
start !” 

“Where am I?” Bert repeated. 

Some one shook him by the other 
shoulder. ‘ Are you Herr Booteraidge ?” 
he asked, 

“Herr Booteraidge, we are chust to 
start!” repeated the white moustache, 
and then helplessly, “‘ What is de goot ? 
What can we do ?” 

The officer from the telephone repeated 
his sentence about “Der Prinz” and 
“mitbringen.” ‘The man with the mous- 
tache stared for a moment, grasped an 
idea and became violently energetic, stood 
up and bawled directions at unseen 
people. Questions were asked, and the 
doctor at Bert’s side answered, ‘Ja! 
Ja!” several times, also something 
about “Kopf.” With a certain urgency 
he got Bert rather unwillingly to his feet. 
Two huge soldiers in grey advanced upon 
Bert and seized hold of him. “’Ullo!” 
said Bert, startled. ‘‘ What’s up ?” 

“Tt is all right,” the doctor explained ; 
“ they are to carry you.” 

“Where ?” asked Bert, unanswered. 

“Put your arms round their—Ha/s— 
round them !” 

“Ves! but where ?” 

“ Hold tight !” 

Before Bert could decide to say any- 
thing more he was whisked up by the two 
soldiers. ‘They joined hands to seat him, 
and his arms were put about their necks. 
“Vorwarts !” Some one ran before him 
with the portfolio, and he was borne 
rapidly along the broad avenue between 
the gas generators and the airships, rapidly 
and on the whole smoothly, except that 
once or twice his bearers stumbled 
over hose-pipes and nearly let him 
down. 

He was wearing Mr. Butteridge’s Alpine 
cap, and his little shoulders were in 
Mr. Butteridge’s fur-lined overcoat, and 
he had responded to Mr. Butteridge’s 


name. The sandals dangled helplessly. 
Gaw! Everybody seemed in a devil of 
ahurry. Why? He was carried joggling 


and gaping through the twilight, marvel 
ling beyond measure. 
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The systematic arrangement of wide 
convenient spaces, the quantities of busi- 
ness-like soldiers everywhere, the occa- 
sional neat piles of material, the ubiquitous 
mono-rail lines, and the towering shiplike 
hulls about him, reminded him a little 
of impressions he had got as a boy on 
a visit to Woolwich Dockyard. The 
whole camp reflected the colossal power 
of modern science that had created it. 
A peculiar strangeness was produced by 
the lowness of the electric light, which lay 
upon the ground, casting all shadows up- 
wards, and making a grotesque shadow 
figure of himself and his bearers on the 
airship sides, fusing all three of them into 
a monstrous animal with attenuated legs 
and an immense fan-like humped body. 
The lights were on the ground because as 
far as possible all poles and standards had 
been dispensed with to prevent complica- 
tions when the airships rose. 

It was deep twilight now, a tranquil 
blue-skied evening ; everything rose out 
from the splashes of light upon the ground 
into dim translucent tall masses ; within 
the cavities of the airships smail inspect- 
ing lamps glowed like cloud-veiled stars, 
and made them seem marvellously un- 
substantial, Each airship had its name 
in black letters on white on either flank, 
and forward the Imperial eagle sprawled, 
an overwhelming bird in the dimness. 
Bugles sounded, mono-rail cars of quiet 
soldiers slithered burbling by. ‘The cabins 
under the heads of the airships were being 
lit up; doors opened in them, and revealed 
padded passages. Now and then a voice 
gave directions to workers indistinctly 
seen. 

There was a matter of sentinels, gang- 
ways and a long narrow passage, a 
scramble over a disorder of baggage, and 
then Bert found himself lowered to the 
ground and standing in the doorway of a 
spacious cabin—it was perhaps ten feet 
square and eight high, furnished with 
crimson padding and aluminium. A tall, 
bird-like young man with a small head, 
a long nose, and very pale hair, with his 
hands full of things like shaving-strops, 
boot-trees, hair-brushes, and toilet tidies, 
was saying things about Gott and thunder 
and Dummer Booteraidge as Bert entered. 
He was apparently an evicted occupant. 
Then he vanished, and Bert was lying 
back on a couch in the corner with a 
pillow under his head and the door of 
the cabin shut upon him. He was alone. 
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Everybody had hurried out again aston- 
ishingly. 

“Gollys!” said Bert. ‘ What next? ’ 

He stared about him at the room, 

‘“* Butteridge! Shall I try to keep it up, 
or shan’t I ?” 

The room he was in puzzled him. 
“?Tisn’t a prison and ’tisn’t a norfis ?” 
Then the old trouble came uppermost. 
I wish to ’eaven I ’adn’t these silly 
sandals on,” he cried querulously to the 
universe, ‘They give the whole blessed 
show away.” 
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His door was flung open, and a com- 
pact young man in uniform appeared, 
carrying Mr. Butteridge’s portfolio, ruck- 
sack, and shaving-glass, ‘‘I say!” he 
said in faultless English as he entered 
he had a beaming face, and a sort of 
pinkish blond hair—‘‘ fancy you being 
Butteridge !” 

He slapped Bert’s meagre luggage 
down. 


“We'd have started,” he said, ‘in 
another half-hour! You didn’t give 


yourself much time!” 

He surveyed Bert curiously. His gaze 
rested for a fraction of a moment on 
the sandals. You ought to have come 
on your flying machine, Mr. Butteridge.” 

He didn’t wait for an answer. “ ‘The 
Prince says I’ve got to look after you. 
Naturally he can’t see you now, but he 


thinks your coming’s providential. Last 
grace of Heaven. Like a sign. Hullo!” 


He stood still and listened. 

Outside there was a going to and fro 
of feet, a sound of distant bugles sud- 
denly taken up and echoed close at hand, 
men called out in loud tones short, sharp, 
seemingly vital things, and were answered 
distantly. A bell jangled, and feet went 
down the corridor. ‘Then came a still- 
ness more distracting than sound, and 
then a great gurgling and rushing and 
splashing of water. The young man’s 
eyebrows lifted. He hesitated, and dashed 
out of the room. Presently came a 
stupendous bang to vary the noises 
without, then a distant cheering. The 
young man reappeared. 

“They're running the water out of 
the ballonette already.” 

“What water ?” asked Bert. 

“The water that anchored us. 


Artful 
dodge. Eh?” 
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ert tried to take it in. 

“Of course !” said the compact young 
man, “ you don’t understand.” 

A gentle quivering crept upon Bert’s 
senses. ‘‘That’s the engine,” said the 
compact young man approvingly. “‘ Now 
we shan’t be long.” 

Another long listening interval. 


The cabin swayed. ‘‘ By Jove! we're 
starting already,” he cried — ‘we're 


starting !” 
“ Starting !” 
“ Where ?” 
But the young man was out of the 
room again, ‘There were noises of 
German in the passage, and other nerve- 
shaking sounds. 


cried Bert, sitting up. 
> < 


The swaying increased. The young 
man reappeared. “We're off, right 
enough !” 

“1 say!” said Bert, “where are we 


starting ? I wish you'd explain. What's 
this place? I don’t understand.” 

“What!” cried the young man, “you 
don’t understand ?” 


“No. I’m all dazed-like from that 
crack on the nob I got. Where ave 
we? IJhere are we starting?” 

“Don’t you know where you are— 
what this is?” 

“Not a bit of it! What's all the 


swaying and the row?” 

“What a lark!” cried the young man. 
“Tsay! Whata thundering lark! Don’t 
you know? We're off to America, and 
you haven’t realised. You've just caught 
us by a neck. You're on the blessed 
old flagship with the Prince. You won't 
miss anything. Whatever's on, you bet 
the Vaterland will be there.” 

“ Us !—off to America ?” 

** Ra—ther !” 

“Tn an airship ?” 

“What do you think ?” 

“Me! going to America on an airship! 
After that balloon! ’Ere! I say— I don’t 
want to go! I want to waik about on 
my legs. Let me get out! I didn’t 
understand.” 

He made a dive for the door. 

The young man arrested Bert with a 
gesture, took hold of a strap, lifted up 
a panel in the padded wall, and a window 
appeared. “Look!” he said. Side by 
side they looked out. 

“Gaw!” said Bert. 


$9? 


“We're going 
up 
‘*We are!” said the young man, cheer- 


fully ; ‘‘fast !” 
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They were rising in the air smoothly 
and quietly, and moving slowly to the 
throb of the engine athwart the aeronautic 
park. Down below it stretched, dimly 
geometrical in the darkness, picked out 
at regular intervals by glowworm spangles 
of light. One black gap in the long line 
of grey, round-backed airships marked 
the position from which the Vaterland 
had come. Beside it a second monster 
now rose softly, released from its bonds 
and cables into the air. Then, taking 
a beautifully exact distance, a third as- 
cended, and then a fourth. 

“Too late, Mr. Butteridge !” the young 
man remarked. ‘We're off! I daresay 
it #s a bit of a shock to you, but there 
you are! The Prince said you'd have 
to come.” 

“Look ’ere,” said Bert. 
dazed. What’s this thing? 
we going ?” 

“This, Mr. Butteridge,” said the young 
man, taking pains to be explicit, “is an 
airship. It’s the flagship of Prince Karl 
Albert. This is the German air-fleet, 
and it is going over to Ametica, to give 
that spirited people ‘what for. ‘The 
only thing we were at all uneasy about 
was your invention. And here you are!” 

“ But !—you a German ?” asked Bert. 

“Lieutenant Kurt. Luft-lieutenant 
Kurt, at your service.” 

** But you speak English ! ” 

‘* Mother was English—went to school 
in England. Afterwards, Rhodes scholar. 
German none tie less for that. Detailed 
for the present, Mr. Butteridge, to look 
after you. You're shaken by your fall. 
It’s all right, really. ‘They’re going to 
buy your machine and everything. You 
sit down, and take it quite calmly. You'll 
soon get the hang of the position.” 


“T really am 
Where are 


§ 5. 


Bert sat down on the locker collecting 
his mind, and the young man talked to 
him about the airship. 

He was really a very tactful young 
man indeed, in a natural sort of way. 
“ Daresay all this is new to you,” he said ; 
“not your sortof machine. ‘These cabins 
aren’t half bad.” 

He got up and walked round the little 
apartment, showing its points. 

“Here is the bed,” he said, whipping 
down a couch from the wall and throwing 
it back again with a click. ‘ Here are 
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toilet things,” and he opened a neatly 
arranged cupboard. ‘Not much washing, 
No water we've got; no water at all 
except for drinking. No baths or any- 
thing until we get to America and land, 
Rub over with loofah. One pint of hot for 
shaving. ‘That’s all. In the locker below 
you are rugs and blankets; you will need 
them presently. ‘They say it gets cold. 
I don’t know. Never been up before. 
Except a little work with gliders—which 
is mostly going down, ‘lhree-quarters 
of the chaps in the fleet haven’t. Here’s 
a folding-chair and table behind the 
door. Compact, eh?” 

He took the chair and balanced it on 
his little finger. “Pretty light, eh? 
Aluminium and magnesium alloy and a 
vacuum inside. All these cushions stuffed 
with hydrogen. Foxy! ‘The whole ship’s 
like that. And not a man in the fleet, 
except the Prince and one or two others, 
over eleven stone. Couldn’t sweat the 
Prince, you know. We'll go all over 
the thing to-morrow. I’m frightfully keen 
on it.” 

He beamed at Bert. ‘You da look 
young,” he remarked. “I always thought 
you'd be an old man with a beard—a 
sort of philosopher. I don’t know why 
one should expect clever people always 
to be old. I do.” 

Bert parried that compliment a little 
awkwardly, and then the lieutenant was 
struck with the riddle why Herr But- 
teridge had not come in his own flying 
machine. 

“It’s a long story,” said Bert. ‘ Look 
here!” he said abruptly, “I wish you'd 
lend me a pair of slippers, or something. 
I’m regular sick of these sandals. ‘They're 
rotten things. I’ve been trying them for 
a friend.” 

“Right O!” 

The ex-Rhodes scholar whisked out of 
the room and reappeared with a con- 
siderable choice of footwear—pumps, 
cloth bath-slippers, and a purple pair 
adorned with golden sunflowers. 

But these he repented of at tne last 
moment. ‘I don’t even wear them my- 
self,” he said. ‘‘ Only brought ’em in the 
zeal of the moment.” He laughed con- 
fidentially. ‘‘ Had ’em worked for me—- 
in Oxford. By a friend. Take ’em 
everywhere.” 

So Bert chose the pumps. 

The lieutenant broke into a cheerful 
snigger. ‘Here we are trying on slippers,” 
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“<¢T] say!’ he said in faultless English as he entered—he had a beaming face, and a sort of 
gee 


pinkish blond hair—‘ fancy you being Butteridge ! 
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he said, “‘and the world going by like a 
panorama below. Rather a lark, eh? 
Look !” 

Bert peeped with him out of the 
window, looking from the bright pettiness 
of the red-and-silver cabin into a dark 
immensity. ‘The land below, except for 
a lake, was black and featureless, and the 
other airships were hidden. ‘See more 
outside,” said the lieutenant. “ Let’s go! 
There’s a sort of little gallery.” 

He led the way into the long passage, 
which was lit by one small electric light, 
past some notices in German, to an open 
balcony and a light ladder and gallery of 
metal lattice overhanging empty space. 
Bert followed his leader down to the 
gallery slowly and cautiously. From it 
he was able to watch the wonderful 
spectacle of the first air-fleet flying through 
the night. ‘They flew in a wedge-shaped 
formation, the Vater/and highest and 
leading, the tail receding into the corners 
of the sky. They flew in long, regular 
undulations, great dark fishlike shapes, 
showing hardly any light at all, the 
engines making a_throb-throb-throbbing 
sound that was very audible out on the 
gallery. ‘They were going at a level of 
five or six thousand feet, and rising 
steadily. Below the country lay silent, a 
clear darkness dotted and lined out with 
clusters of furnaces, and the lit streets of 
a group of big towns. The world seemed 
to lie in a bowl; the overhanging bulk of 
the airship above hid all but the lowest 
levels of the sky. 

They watched the landscape for a 
space. 

“Jolly it must be to invent things,” 
said the lieutenant suddenly. ‘“ How did 
you come to think of your machine 
first ?” 

“Worked it out,” said Bert, after a 
pause. “ Jest ground away at it.” 

“Our people are frightfully keen on 
you. ‘They thought the British had got 
you. Weren’t the British keen ?” 

“In a way,” said Bert. “Still—it’s a 
long story.” 

_ “TI think it’s an immense thing—to 
invent. I couldn’t invent a thing to 
save my life.” 

They both fell silent, watching the 
darkened world and following — their 
thoughts until a bugle summoned them 


toa belated dinner. Bert was suddenly 
alarmed. ‘‘ Don’t you ’ave to dress and 
things?” he said. “I’ve always been too 
hard at Science and things to go into 
Society and all that.” 

“No fear,” said Kurt. ‘‘ Nobody’s got 
more than the clothes they wear. We're 
travelling light. You might perhaps take 
your overcoat off. They’ve an electric 
radiator each end of the room.” 

And so presently Bert found himself 
sitting to eat in the presence of the 
“German Alexander”—that great and 
puissant Prince, Prince Karl Albert, the 
War Lord, the hero of two hemispheres. 
He was a handsome, blond man, with 
deep-set eyes, a snub nose, upturned 
moustache, and long white hands, a strange- 
looking man. He sat higher than the 
others, under a black eagle with wide- 
spread wings and the German Imperial 
flags; he was, as it were, enthroned, and 
it struck Bert greatly that as he ate he 
did not look at people, but over their 
heads like one who sees visions. ‘Twenty 
officers of various ranks stood about the 
table—and Bert. ‘They all seemed ex- 
tremely curious to see the famous 
Butteridge, and their astonishment at his 
appearance was ill-controlled. ‘The Prince 
gave him a dignified salutation, to which, by 
an inspiration, he bowed. Standing next 
the Prince was a brown-faced, wrinkled 
man with silver spectacles and _ fluffy, 
dingy-grey side-whiskers, who regarded 
Bert with a peculiar and disconcerting 
attention. ‘The company sat after cere- 
monies Bert could not understand. At 
the other end of the table was the bird- 
faced officer Bert had dispossessed, still 
looking hostile and whispering about 
Bert to his neighbour. ‘Iwo soldiers 
waited. ‘The dinner was a plain one—a 
soup, some fresh mutton, and cheese— 
and there was very little talk. 

A curious solemnity indeed brooded 
over every one. Partly this was reaction 
after the intense toil and _ restrained 
excitement of starting; partly it was 
the overwhelming sense of strange new 
experiences, of portentous adventure. 
The Prince was lost in thought. He 
roused himself to drink to the Emperor 
in champagne, and the company cried 
“Hoch!” like men repeating responses 
in church. 





(70 be continued. ) 
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“The boy lay smiling in his sleep with the letter clasped closely in his hand.” 




















CONCERNING THE BOY. 


BY VIOLET SNAGGE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. PEGRAM. 


; | ‘HE Boy whistled softly as he 
moved about the room, picking 
up one thing and another, and 

putting together those of his possessions 
which were to be left behind. It was 
early yet. The dawn had just come in, 
chill and grey with foreboding of rain, 
and the wind sounded gently disconsolate 
as it sighed amongst the trees and round 
the angles of the house on that October 
morning. ‘the weather might have made 
an effort to be a little less depressing, the 
Boy thought, for as it was it would not 
be much of a day, and a little sunshine 
might have helped things through. ‘There 
were so many good-byes to be said before 
another dawn came in, and he hated 
saying good-bye. ‘There was the mater, 
the best mater in the world; she would 
feel it rather just at first, though she had 
always wanted him to apply for this 
special billet, and had not said a word 
even when some ass at the War Office 
told her that it was ‘‘a two years’ job in 
a deadly climate.” Still it was bad to 
say good-bye. ‘There were the horses to 
leave behind, his own hunters and the 
others, the dogs, and all the people about 
the place, the keepers and the grooms, 
good sorts all of them. And the old 
place itself. Altogether it was not going 
to be a nice day, but still the Boy 
whistled softly under his breath, and did 
not feel too depressed, because, after all, 
the “good-bye” that mattered most had 
been said the day before, and, though 
the thought of it had cast a shadow over 
his last few days at home, yet he had 
come away from saying it happier than 
he had thought it possible for any man to 
be, and had wondered, as he rode home 
through the lanes, why he had never 
realised before what a glorious place the 
world was, how good it was to live, and 
how quickly two years in West Africa 
would pass ; for had he not now something 
to live for, some one to think of when the 
hours went slowly ? 

From all of which it may be gathered 
that he was in love, and, because he was 
very young and because he had never 
had the complaint before, he took it 
badly; so badly, that his mother, from 
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whom he fondly imagined that he had 
concealed every sign of it, but who had 
recognised the fact long before he was 
aware of it himself, watched the symptoms 
anxiously and tried to hide her heartache 
when she realised that some one else, and 
that a stranger, had taken her Boy from 
her in the last few weeks which she had 
thought would belong to herself. He was 
as anxious as ever to make her happy, 
and still every morning at breakfast put 
at least half his day at her disposal, so 
that she had nothing to complain of ; and 
if she could not help noticing the relief 
with which he heard that he was not 
wanted, still, she felt that that was as it 
should be, and only what might have 
happened long before. For the Boy was 
twenty-four, and being good to look upon 
and of an honesty and chivalry above the 
average, might, had he been so minded, 
have placed his heart, which was worth 
having, and his possessions, which were 
great, at the disposal of more than one 
amongst the daughters of his mother’s old 
friends without fear of refusal. But he 
danced with them and hunted with them, 
and enjoyed life generally with a gay 
friendliness to all alike that was distinctly 
discouraging, and went on his way in 
blissful ignorance of the heartaches he 
left behind him. There had been no one 
whose coming or going had made the 
smallest difference to him, and his mother 
had secretly rejoiced until one short 
month ago. Six weeks exactly before 
the date of his sailing, the Boy heard that 
the property which marched with his own 
had at last found a tenant ; two weeks later 
Sir John Pleydell and his daughter Mary 
had entered into their new possessions ; 
three days later, the Boy’s mother, 
dragging him, an unwilling victim, with 
her, had felt it her duty, as their nearest 
neighbour, to call upon them, and from 
that moment his world was changed. 
Looking back on these four weeks he 
could not have told how it began, but 
somehow after this first visit, from which 
he had come away feeling unaccountably 
pleased with life in general, and with his 
share of it in particular, there had been few 
days which had not found him spending 
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at least some hours at Kingsmede. 
There was so much to show them—the 
best pools for finding trout, the short cut 
through the woods to his own place; as 
he explained to his mother, it was “ only 
doing the civil thing to newcomers to 
show them round a bit.” 

So the golden September days flew 
by, and found the Boy developing a 
faculty for worship which astonished even 
his mother, though, after the manner of 
mothers, she had always endowed him 
with every good gift, and, if he lost 
something of his spontaneous gaiety in 
the process, that was only natural; he 
had been a boy too long, and now that 
she had come, the lady of his dreams, 
he was waking up to a new world, not so 
happy-go-lucky as the old perhaps, but 
more wonderful, much more wonderful. 
The day before he was to sail he had 
ridden over to Kingsmede late in the after- 
noon and had had tea by the great open 
fireplace in the hall with Mary and her 
father. They had sat on afterwards 
talking in the firelight, as they always 
did, and it had all been just as usual 
except that, like a dead weight at the 
back of the Boy’s mind, lay the chilling 
thought that it was for the last time. He 
had tried not to think that the next 
evening and for all the evenings to come 
Mary would sit there pouring out tea, 
with the firelight playing on her hair as 
it was now, and with Sir John coming in 
with his cheery account of the day’s 
doings, while the dogs sat round in a 
sedate circle waiting for what a lucky 
chance might bring their way; that it 
would all be just the same, only that 
he would not be there ; and, though he 
had wanted to make the most of this 
last visit, and had thought that there 
would be so much for him and Mary to 
talk about, somehow a silence had fallen 
between them, and after Sir John had 
gone off for his evening pipe the room 
had grown very still, so still that the Boy 
had found himself wondering whether 
Mary too could hear the beating of his 
heart, which to himself sounded so pain- 
fully loud, and he started almost with 
relief when a log shifted and fell, breaking 
the silence, and sending a shower of 
sparks up the wide chimney. He had 
risen then, and she had risen too, and 
they had stood together by the hearth, 
and he had held out his hand to say 
good-bye and had said, “ Mary, you will 
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not forget me ?” and she had said, “ No, I 
don’t think I can forget.” Something 
in her voice had made him pause and 
look down into her eyes, and he had 
seen that they were misty and soft, and 
looked a little sorry, and had lost some 
of their sparkle; and it had been more 
than he could bear, and before he knew 
it he had found himself telling her that 
she must not mind his going away, for 
that he could not bear to see her un- 
happy ; but that, if she did mind, he was 
the happiest man in the world, for he 
loved her and could not live without her, 
and if she could ever think of him that 
was all that mattered, for, though he had 
nothing to offer her that was worthy of 
her, still, all his life was hers to do with 
as she would. 

She had been a little frightened at 
first : his voice had sounded so gruff, and 
he had seemed so different from the light- 
hearted Boy she knew; but she had left 
her hands in his, and had listened while 
he had told her that he would come back 
for her when his two years of special 
service were over, and that after that 
nothing in the world would ever separate 
them again. At the end she had turned 
to him and had said the words that had 
sung in his heart as he had ridden home 
under the stars that evening, and _ that 
were ringing there stiil as he moved about 
his room on that cold October morning : 
**T don’t think I can forget—I will wait.” 


“So you see how it is, major. One 
can’t help making an effort when there is 
some one at the other side of the world 
expecting tremendous things of one, and 
I can’t disappoint her, can I? I don’t 
know if you know what it is like to have 
the best woman in the world waiting for 
you, but, by heaven, it is worth having.” 

The major, whose experiences had not 
lain altogether in that direction, grunted 
by way of reply, and drew the papers on 
the table towards him. 

A year and ahalf of the Boy’s two 
years’ service had gone by, and the end 
was not so immeasurably far off, and after 
all it had been a grand time !—hard work 
and plenty of it, and the climate none too 
good, but the best men in the world to 
work under, and a fair measure of success 
to reward their efforts. Even the major, 
who, every one had told him, was a surly 
brute, had been uncommonly good to 
him, and the Boy had gone to the length 
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of endowing him with his confidences : 
not that he would understand, for he was 
well known to be a woman-hater, but a 
good chap for all that and one to be 
trusted. Eighteen months under African 
suns had done little to change the Boy, 
beyond making him a little leaner and a 
good deal browner, and there was the old 
eagerness and joy of life in his eyes as he 
leant across the table which had been 
drawn outside the major’s tent. 

‘“‘T should be awfully glad if you could 
see your way to letting me go,” he said. 
“Piggott is really not fit to go. The 
doctor vetted him this morning and says 
he hasn’t a two-mile walk in him, let 
alone two hundred miles, or I wouldn’t 
have applied for the job. It would be a 
chance for me to do something on my 
own account, and you see I have reasons 
for wanting to show that I am not such 
an ass as I look. I should be back in 
camp inside of three weeks, and you may 
trust me not to make a hash of the 
show.” 

Major Dallison frowned. It was true 
what the Boy said. Piggott was still too 
weak, after his turn of fever, to think of 
going, and some one was wanted to take 
an expedition into the interior with a 
message of warning, polite but firm, to 
the chief of a tribe which had, of late, 
shown a tendency to become more than a 
little unruly. There would be no fighting, 
though the feeling was not altogether 
friendly ; but the mission required tact, 
and Marriot, the only other officer at his 
disposal at the moment, was a blundering 
ass where diplomacy was concerned, and 
as likely as not to ruin the whole scheme. 
Besides, though he would not own it, the 
Boy had a way with him which the major 
found it difficult to resist. He was always 
absurdly pleased when any one did him 
a good turn. 

“All right, you can go. You had 
better start to-morrow morning. ‘Take 
Blackett and twenty-five men; come 
over this evening after mess, and I will 
give you your instructions—and don’t 
be such an astounding ass,” he added, 
as the Boy sought energetically to ex- 
press his gratitude ; and turning abruptly 
away the major went into his tent. 


A low, continuous moaning from the 
narrow camp bedstead, and the irritatingly 
persistent creak of the ropes as the im- 
provised punkah swung heavily back- 


wards and forwards in the still, hot air, 
now fainter as sleepiness overcame the 
punkah-boy sitting crouched against the 
side of the tent, and now stronger as 
the major’s foot stirred him to conscious- 
ness again, but nothing else save the 
droning hum of insects to break the still- 
ness of that burning afternoon. The 
major sat as though carved in stone, 
his face turned to the bed, his eyes fixed 
upon the still, straight figure lying upon 
it. He had sat thus ever since they had 
carried the Boy into camp the evening 
before, and stirred only after each visit 
of the doctor to follow him out and 
learn his verdict. 

He rose now as the latter entered, 
and for ten minutes or so the two men 
stooped over the bed, while with deft, 
strong fingers the doctor moved the 
bandages and made his examination. 
Then he looked up, and shook his head. 

“No change,” he said. “We must 
wait. It is not the wound that is so 
serious ; that in itself is nothing; but 
the fever is taking it out of him so, and 
I am afraid of the reaction when it leaves 
him. ‘There is nothing more to be done 
until that happens. He has youth and 
clean living on his side, and we will make 
a fight of it; and, believe me,” he added, 
as he caught sight of the other’s face, 
“T will do my best.” And with an en- 
couraging nod the little man, with the 
biggest heart and cleverest hands in the 
Service, went out, leaving Dallison to 
his silent watching of the figure on the 
bed. 

It had all been the very worst luck. 
The mission had been successfully ac- 
complished, and the expedition was within 
four days of home with none sick or sorry, 
when, without warning, as the party de- 
filed through a narrow pass in the hills, 
a shot had rung out, and the sergeant 
riding in front had turned in time to see 
the Boy reel in his saddle and fall heavily 
sideways, with a bullet wound in the side 
of his head. It was always the way, the 
major thought bitterly, as he sat there 
waiting for the first sign of returning life— 
always the best allowed to suffer. It was 
some comfort to know that the fanatic 
who fired the shot was now in chains, 
that early dawn would bring a just retri- 
bution and the grimmest penalty of the 
law; but the sacrifice of that life would 
not bring back the other that seemed 
to be slowly ebbing away in the burning 
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heat of that heavy, still afternoon; 
and the major thought of the “some 
one at the other sile of the world,” 
and. swore softly and comprehensively 
under his breath, and wondered whether 
the incessant moaning would ever cease, 
and at the unspeakable cruelty of it all. 

For four days and nights the Boy lay, 
while the fever took its course, and wasted 
the strong. straight limbs, and took the 
tan from his face, and carved out his 
cheeks into two big hollows with a 
burning patch in each; and now and 
again there would be a pause in the 
moaning, and the major would bend 
over to catch the hurried words that 
came tumbling out in a hoarse whisper : 
“Tt is all right—tell her it is all right— 
I am coming—only there is something 
round my eyes and I can’t see—why 
won’t they let me come? Say it, Mary, 
Say it again; say you will wait,” and 
then again at intervals, ‘“ Mary—Mary.” 
But after four days the fever subsided 
suddenly, and left him weak, so weak 
that the major, whose eyes never left 
the face of the hastily summoned doctor, 
was suddenly so reassured by what he 
saw there, that the reaction was almost 
greater than he could stand, and he ad- 
ministered a kick of more than usual 
violence to the punkah-boy by way of 
relief to his feelings, and took the doctor’s 
hand in his in a grip of iron when he 
left the tent, but could find no words to 
express what he felt. 

All that night the Boy lay quiet, 
sleeping at intervals, and hardly moving, 
except just at first to pluck feebly at the 
bandages round his eyes; but after the 
doctor had explained their meaning to 
him, he did not make even that effort, 
but lay still until late into the following 
morning. Even then it was not until the 
doctor had come and gone that he made 
an effort to speak, and beckoned the 
major to his side. 

“There should be a letter,” he half 
whispered. ‘Will you see? In a blue 
envelope. It didn’t come last mail—I 
am afraid something may be wrong.” 

The words came in hurried gasps and 
the hands clenched and unclenched 
themselves nervously until the major put 
a letter into them. Then the strained 
position relaxed, and the Boy sank 
comfortably into the pillows. 

“Read it,” he said. “‘ Just read enough 
to see if she is all right. I can’t see with 
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these things round my eyes—and I must 
know. You don’t mind?” 

And then the major took the letter and 
opened it, and his eye ran down the page 
and caught the words written there. “ It 
is best that I should tell you before you 
come back,” it said, “and you will under- 
stand. You will, I know, feel as I do, 
that we made a great mistake in taking 
our friendship for anything more serious. 
I shall always look back on those days at 
Kingsmede as some of the very best. 
You will let me be your friend still, and 
some day you will come to know, as I 
have, the meaning of a great love and 
the difference between that and the boy- 
and-girl friendship which we so foolishly 
mistook for it, and you will be glad that 
I have written this.” 

The major read no further. There 
was a dead silence in the room. Then 
the Boy’s voice, louder this time and with 
a note of anxiety in it. 

“Well?” he said. 
me. Is she all right ? 
me?” 

There was a hardly perceptible pause 
before the major answered. ‘ Everything 
is splendid,” he said. “It is a grand 
letter.” 

Then as the Boy evidently expected to 
hear more he pulled himself together and 
went on: ‘‘She—she says she often 
thinks of the days at Kingsmede” ; then 
—with a brilliant flight of imagination— 
“she is counting the days till you get 
back.” 

The Boy sighed contentedly. “ Thank 
you,” he said. “If you will give me the 
letter I think I could sleep now.” 

And the other laid the letter on the 
bed and went out, and what he suffered 
need not be told here, for it does not 
concern the story of the Boy: but, when 
the major went back into the tent and 
moved to the side of the narrow bed, 
where the Boy lay smiling in his sleep 
with the letter clasped closely in his hand, 
he thanked God for the lie that he had 
told ; for as he looked he saw that the 
Boy would be spared the bitterness of 
awakening, and that the strong, faithful 
spirit had gone out into the Unknown. 

And so the Boy died, with no thought 
for the mother whose heart would break, 
or for the friend who would gladly 
have given his life for him; but with 
a smile on his lips for the woman who 
forgot. 


“What is it? Tell 
Why don’t you tell 
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“He needs a good lad to ‘do’ him.” 





HOW A“GRAND NATIONAL” WINNER IS TRAINED. 


BY ARTHUR NIGHTINGALL. 
(Edited by  G. G.") 


ILLUSTRATED BY LIONEL EDWARDS. 


T is an old Turf axiom that “ good 
horses make good trainers”; and 
what bad horses make—well, the 

subject is too painful for contemplation. 
They certainly do not contribute to the 
felicity of anybody associated with them 
in either a professional or sporting capacity. 
To win the Grand National Steeplechase, 
moreover, quite an extraordinary horse is 
required, since there is no reason to 


doubt that this great race at Aintree—the 
distance being four miles and a half, with 
over thirty formidable fences to negotiate 
—is one of the most severe contests of its 
kind in the world. The pace is very fast 
from start to finish. ‘There is no linger- 
ing en route, no time for alterations or 
repairs. A jockey who had ridden a 
brilliant mare in the “National” was 
asked, for instance, how his mount had 
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acquitted herself in the actual struggle. 
“T was,” he replied, ‘at top speed all 
the way and never near the front.” That 
is assuredly the experience of many use- 
ful performers in this arena: they do 
their best and are easily worsted. 

The sort of horse wanted to win a 
Grand National is a sound, game one, of 
a hardy constitution and naturally good- 
winded ; he must possess the three essen- 
tial qualifications of stamina, pace, and fine 
jumping ability. A seasoned chaser— 
of course thoroughbred and preferably a 
g¢elding—is most suitable for the purpose ; 
and it is a curious 
fact that during 
comparatively 
recent years only 
two stallions have 
won this valuable 
prize: namely, 
Shifnal, trained 
and owned by 
my father, who 
was successful in 
1878, and Gru- 
don, ridden by 
me, in Igor. 
Both were excep- 
tionally stout- 
hearted animals, 
undoubted _ stay- 
ers, with a nice 
turn of speed and 
unimpeachable 
‘‘lepping” power. 
Nothing else will 
do at Aintree. 
Asan old jockey, 
who knew what 
he was talking 
about, remarked, 
“A real cham- 
pion is required 
to do the trick on 
this famous battle-ground, where, if he is 
a feeble trickster, all he is likely to win is 
a good hiding.” The bitterness of his 
defeat will not be modified by the con- 
sciousness that he would have done better 
if he had taken more pains: he was 
struggling from the first without the ghost 
of a chance. 

What is termed a very “ searching pre- 
paration” is necessary for the premier 
steeplechase under notice. A horse must 
be absolutely fit, full of muscle, and 
“clean inside,” or it is no use starting 
him for this race: he is obliged to do an 
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immense amount of work ere that condi- 
tion is attained. His ordeal has never yet 
been described by a practical man, though 
the public ought certainly to know what 
heroic measures are adopted. Anent a 
winner of this contest it was said, just 
after his victory, ‘‘ He deserves the prize 
because he has done something wonderful 
for it,” thus reversing the usual order 
of procedure; whereupon a wag observed, 
“ What he has done here is nothing com- 
pared to what he has done before he was 
brought here to spiflicate the opposition.” 
‘Those were the exact words used—my 
only excuse for 
repeating them. 
A trainer will 
begin seriously to 
consider the pro- 
spects of his 
Grand National 
candidate to- 
wards the com- 
mencement of the 
year, so that he 
will have nearly 
three months in 
which to get him 
perfectly fit for 
the fray. Assum- 
ing the horse to 
be sound and 
free from leg 
trouble, which is 
often a_ great 
tribulation incon- 
nection with this 
sporting pro- 
gramme, the 
trainer arranges 
for him a regular 
and_ well-defined 
system of work. 
At first he is given 
steady two and 
three mile half-speed gallops about twice 
a week, with ordinary cantering exercise 
on the other mornings. Plenty of walk- 
ing and trotting help to fill the bill ; and 
in the event of his having left the stable 
at about nine a.m., as is customary, he 
will not be allowed to return thither until, 
say, eleven-thirty. He needs a good lad 
to “do” him, as the phrase goes, also to 
ride him on the downs ; if such a cavalier 
weighs nine or ten stone it is not exces- 
sive—a heavier burden will probably have 
to be carried in the race, therefore it is 
better to become accustomed to the local 
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conditions. In addition to the morning 
work as thus prescribed, a gross horse 
should go out for half an hour in the 
afternoon, walking round a paddock. He 
cannot afford to allow any of his rich 
juices to accumulate beyond the common 
measure. 

During what may be regarded as the 
second month of his preparation, he will 
be slipped along a little faster, doing some 
sharp gallops incidentally, whilst he is 
also kept up to the mark generally in 
accordance with the routine specified. 
Here the desirability of changing the 
scene of his gallops as far as practicable 
may be pointed out; he grows tired of 
the monotony engendered by going fast in 
one place. A nice spin on a racecourse 
will be beneficial. Indeed, if he is allowed 
to take part in a public encounter, the 
results may be satisfactory, since he will 
be sharped up appreciably by a useful 
“school” with the colours on amongst 
other horses. ‘‘ One good race,” in tech- 
nical idiom, “is worth several gallops at 
home ;” and I quite agree with that state- 
ment, especially if the race is won. Such 
a pleasant culmination helps to put new 
heart into us, and we are able to attack 
our work again as though we loved it for 
itself alone—a rhapsodical supposition— 
and not for its sordid emoluments. Yet, 
but for the latter, how much would be 
done ? 

The third month of training becomes a 
trifle more severe, and arduous even, 
than what has already been accomplished. 
If the horse continues to do well, if he 
eats up all right and his legs stand the 
strain, he is now asked to cover the full 
distance of the race about once a week ; 
whilst, for a final or winding-up gallop 
some days before he goes to Aintree, a 
reliable test is to let him cover the full 
course with two other horses—one a 
useful three-mile chaser to accompany 
him for pretty nearly the first three miles, 
and the second, a two-mile performer, to 
take him along briskly for the remainder 
of the journey. If he issues from that 
ordeal triumphantly, his trainer is very 
glad, knowing that he has not been enter- 
taining an angel unawares: he is fully 
conscious of the strength of his hand ; 
he is probably willing to bet a little so 
as to be repaid for all his trouble and 
anxiety. 

My father tried Ilex in the way just 
described before he won the Grand 
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National in a canter with me, as the 
presiding genius, on his back, and it was 
a glorious moment for me when, flushed 
with victory, I rode him back to the 
paddock to weigh in amidst the cheers of 
the populace. He won a great deal of 
money for his party that day, and some- 
times I wonder where mine has gone to, 
especially when the butcher’s bill comes 
in, so to speak, without the meat. 

During his training, a ‘“ National” 
aspirant must do plenty of jumping 
exercise as part of his necessary curri- 
culum, ‘That is intended to practise and 
harden what are termed his jumping 
muscles, so that the large fences may 
not tire him prematurely. In fact, to 
use the words of a learned authority in 
respect to such an animal, “he must be 
fit everywhere, not fat anywhere, a perfect 
galloping machine, wound up to the hour, 
and if his owner is wagering with anima- 
tion on the eventful day, he will, even so, 
need all the luck that he can wish himself 
in his most fantastical mood.” Verily, 
no race is more difficult to win than the 
great Liverpool event. Although I have 
won it three times, I shall be pleased to 
achieve another similar success in due 
season. When the butcher, as hinted, 
makes his appearance without the meat, 
and insists upon seeing the colour of one’s 
money, refusing to take “No” for an 
answer, it is not always convenient to 
reason with him in honeyed terms, If 
he does not bring his chopper ! 

We likewise do well to remember 
another venerable Turf axiom often quoted 
with appreciation by saddle-room oracles ; 
to wit, ‘‘ Horses are trained in the stable as 
much as out.” Particularly isthat true with 
regard to a potential “ National ” winner. 
He must receive constant care and atten- 
tion; he must be “done well,” as the 
saying is, in all departments. ‘The question 
of feeding is, of course, very important. 
The method adopted is virtually as follows: 
he is fed before morning work, receiving 
about a pottle and a half of the best oats 
(from four and a half to five pounds) that 
even ready money can buy, whilst chaff 
is used at discretion. After he returns 
from morning work, which has probably 
not been a cake-walk or a picnic for him 
in any sense, he is thoroughly ‘“ dressed ” 
by his faithful servitor, his feet and legs 
are washed, his body brushed, wisped, 
and properly cleaned ; the whole process 
being performed in an adequate and 
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“Bad legs are the chief worry of a trainer's life.” 


conscientious: manner. It takes up the 
best part of an hour. Then the horse is 
watered and fed again ; his portion is this 
time a couple of pottles of corn if he is 
eating up satisfactorily, with an armful of 
the finest hay to round off the meal 
agreeably and enable him to rest in 
comfort. He is now turned loose in his 
box, and nobody is allowed to go near 
him again until four o’clock. His repose 
is considered to be sacred. Even if his 
Owner wished to see him during that 
interval of leisure he would not be 
permitted to gratify his vision ; he would 
have to possess his soul in patience till 
the noble animal had completed the en- 


joyment of his siesta. 
too, having regard 
issues at stake. 

At four o’clock his lad goes to him 
again, and there is a revival of the familiar 
activities. He receives another hour’s 
vigorous “dressing,” after which he is fed 
as in the morning. He stands tied up 
till seven, when his attendant sprite visits 
him once more, puts his bed straight, 
takes off his rug, wipes him over, and 
makes him generally comfortable for the 
night. A fourth adequate feed is given. 
The trainer superintends all these in- 
teresting operations; he sees the horse 
every time he is “dressed” and fed, and 


And quite right 
to the magnificent 
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feels his legs with infinite care and solici- 
tude. Signs of lameness, actual or im- 
pending, are dreaded naturally; if the 
back tendons are heated and sore, an 
anxious time is experienced, because the 
horse must be eased to some extent in 
his work ; anything like a breakdown is, of 
course, fatal to his chance. Bad legs are 
accordingly the chief worry of a trainer’s 
life. The strain on those limbs caused 
by constant galloping is very severe, 
especially in connection with an orthodox 
“National” preparation, and collapses as 
indicated are not infrequent: they create 
a vast amount of disappointment for all 
puties concerned in this sporting enter- 
prise. An eminent trainer once declared, 
for example, that the thorns in his bed of 
roses were represented by bad legs. 
“Not my own,” he went on, “which are 
immaculate, but those of unfortunate 
steeds that, in trying to wind up to 
concert pitch, I break down without any 
slow music” . . . . He is not singular in 
that respect. All members of his profes- 
sion suffer from the same cruel disability. 

It has been said that no horse can 
stand “repeated doses” of the sort of 
preparation sketched with a view to 
Aintree honours, but as to that we need 
not express dogmatical opinions. Such 
renowned chasers as Cloister, Manifesto, 
Grudon, and Ilex, went through this ordeal 
several times, and it did not appear to do 
them much harm. If anything, as in- 
timated, it is their back tendons which 
suffer. Ilex ran three times for the cross- 
country championship, finishing third in 
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his last essay virtually on three legs, for 
he had broken down a week before the 
race. I rode him hunting subsequently, 
however, when he was patched up suc- 
cessfully, and he was a first class performer 
in that line. Nothing could beat him 
when hounds were running. 

Whilst diligently studying this great 
sporting question, we should also bear in 
mind that not only must a horse who 
wins the Grand National be perfectly fit : 
his jockey, too, must be in the pink of 
condition, or he will be unable to do his 
mount justice. This is such a long and 
tiring journey that it is sure to find out 
any weak spots which may be latent in 
man or beast. Riding regularly in steeple- 
chases and over hurdles, I have not been 
obliged to go through a special course of 
training for my “ National” engagements, 
because I was always fit inevitably ; but 
I have seen some jockeys, especially 
amateurs, show signs of distress towards 
the end of this trying contest. They had 
left all the severe training to be done by 
their four-footed companion. 

The story is told that in a certain year 
I could have won the Grand National on 
any of the first three—I was glad to win 
on the first one—and that was regarded 
by connoisseurs as a triumph of special 
fitness on the part of both horse and 
jockey. Friends felicitated me to the top 
of my bent, but I was obliged to assure 
them that I was perhaps rather lucky to 
score, and that if any one deserved to be 
féted it was the game, well-trained horse, 
not his extremely happy jockey. 





LOVE'S CONSISTENCY. 


RONDEAU. 


Y Nora dear was wont to be 
My very soul’s divinity. 


I wrote a sonnet on her brow, 
And that’s the reason, perhaps, that now 
She turns so dark a frown on me. 


I bought her roses, jewelry, 
A motor, too, of high degree ; 
With so much wealth I did endow 
My Nora dear. 


And though I’ve changed my fealty, 
And Dora’s now my bride-to-be, 

It’s dangerous to disavow 

An ancient flame, and that is how 
Her predecessor’s still, you see, 


Minor(a) Dea. 





Bb. P. 
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MAJOR BUTTERFIELD’S ADVENTURE. 





BY HENRY A. HERING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WALLIS MILLs. 


R. JOHN BUTTERFIELD was 
| \ wheeling his punctured bicycle 
along an unfrequented road in 
Brittany. Rain was falling heavily, and 
for half an hour he had sought in vain for 
shelter. Now he gave an exclamation of 
relief, for there on the horizon was a 
cottage. With renewed vigour he pushed 
his machine up the hill, and then along 
the tortuous side-track that led to his goal. 
But his spirits sank as he drew near it ; 
for the door was closed, so were the 
shutters, and no smoke came from the 
chimney. - 

Leaving his bicycle at the gate, he 
walked up the path, and knocked at the 
door. ‘There was no response. He 
knocked again, and again repeated his 
knock—without result. Mr. Butterfield, 
though a magistrate of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, was only human, and he gave 
vent to an exclamation for which in his 
judicial moments he wouid no doubt have 
found it necessary to fine himself half a 
crown, 

He tried the door, but found it fastened. 
Then he tried the big shutter reaching to 
the ground. Here he had better luck, 
for the shutter opened. Mr. Butterfield 
tried the window behind. His luck con- 
tinued ; for the window also opened, and 
he was free to enter the house. 

He walked in, and looked around. 
As he did so he could not repress an 
exclamation of surprise, for instead of 
finding himself in some poor Breton 
cottage, he was in aroom which an artist 
might have designed for his home. The 
walls were covered with light brown 
canvas, made into panels with broad green 
braid ; and on every panel a print was 
hung. ‘There was an open hearth with 
fire-dogs, a couch, a table, chairs, rugs on 
the polished floor, a bijou piano, a shelf of 
books, a leather screen, some bits of china, 
and the gleam of copper. Mr. Butter- 
field noted that opposite the outer door 
were the stairs leading to the chamber 
above, and that at the other end of the 
room was another door. He went through 
this door, and found himself in a little 


kitchen. There was no fire in the stove. 
The tenants had evidently gone away, 
and unwittingly left the window and 
shutter unfastened. What luck for a 
storm-bound traveller! Of course he 
would shelter there until the weather 
cleared, 

But his bicycle was outside. He 
trundled it through the garden, and 
carried it into the kitchen, and there 
changed into the dry things which he had 
with him. Then he found some fuel, 
with which he lit a fire in the other room, 
and soon was seated before it in a snug 
wicker chair, while his clothes were drying 
at his side. 

For some time Mr. Butterfield sat 
there, enjoying the pleasant warmth, and 
congratulating himself on having dis- 
covered this delightful retreat. Should the 
owner of it return, and find an uninvited 
guest in possession of his house, it was to 
be hoped that he would accept an explana- 
tion in the spirit in which it was offered. 
** Force majeure ” was a good phrase, and 
would probably meet the occasion. Mr. 
Butterfield was arranging some sentences 
in French which would aptly incorporate 
these words, when there was a knock at the 
outer door. 

“Confound it, who can that be?” he 
thought. ‘The owner would not knock. 
It must be some friends of his—possibly 
a neighbour. How the dickens shall I 
explain to him!” 

The knock was repeated. He would 
have to open the door at once. The 
longer the delay, the more difficult the 
explanation. He opened it. Outside 
were a man and a woman in motoring 
wraps—the lady holding an umbrella. 

For a moment the two men stared at 
each other. Then the stranger raised his 
cap. “ Weare taking the liberty of asking 
you for shelter,” he said in excellent 
English. 

‘““Tf you would be so very kind,” added 
the lady, with a charming foreign accent. 

Mr. Butterfield felt that this application 
was very awkward. He had made him- 
self at home in the house, trusting that 
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his explanations would be taken in good 
part in case the owner returned ; but the 
matter would become exceedingly compli- 
cated if he were to assume the proprietor- 
ship of the place and entertain guests. 
But what else could he do? He could not 
very well explain to these people that he 
was an intruder, but he could not refuse 
them shelter. As it was, his hesitation 
must seem strange to them standing out- 
side in the rain. 

“Enter, please,” said Mr. Butterfield, 
with very little hospitality in his voice. 

They accepted the invitation with 
alacrity. The rain was streaming from 
their wraps, and Mr. Butterfield suggested 
they should hang them up on a row of 
pegs by the door. As they did so he 
took stock of his visitors. The one was 
a well-set, clean-shaven man, with mobile 
face and pleasant smile, the other a tall, 
dark, and strikingly handsome woman. 

“T’m afraid you are very wet,” said 
Butterfield politely to her. 

“Oh, not at all—that is, only my feet. 
My shoes are unfortunately wet through.” 

“Perhaps monsieur has a pair which 
he might lend you?” suggested the man. 

Butterfield hesitated. He did not 
know if there were any lady’s shoes in 
the house, or any shoes at all. “If you 
will excuse me for a moment,” he said, 
“*T will see what there is.” 

He went upstairs, and entered the bed- 
room. On one of the beds was thrown 
a lady’s dress. On the other bed were 
various articles of man’s attire. This was 
disquieting. The owners of these had 
apparently only gone away temporarily. 
They might come back at any moment. 
But at any rate there were plenty of 
shoes. 

Butterfield returned to his guests. ‘If 
you will go upstairs,” he said to the lady, 
“ you will no doubt find what you require.” 
Then he felt that something more was 
necessary, and took a bold plunge into 
fiction. “I am sorry that my wife is 
away at present,” he added. ‘‘The room 
is in disorder, as the servant is also away. 
Perhaps you will excuse it.” 

“You are very kind,” said the lady, 
“and I cannot thank you sufficiently. 
Please do not apologise.” Then she 
went upstairs. 

The man advanced to the fire. ‘ Ah! 
this is—how do you say it ?—-cosy, yes, 
cosy,” he said, rubbing his hands in the 
warmth. ‘“ You have got very snug quar- 








ters here. It is quite unexpected to find 
such a house on this bare Breton coast.” 

“Oh, it is passable,” said Butterfield, 
with becoming modesty, “but it is very 
unfortunate that I am alone at the 
moment. I will take these things which 
I was drying into the kitchen. And we 
must have a light.” He returned with 
matches, and lit the lamp on the table. 

The Frenchman inspected the walls. 
“What a collection of treasures you 
have!” he said. “ Portrait of Bernhardt, 
-—signed, I see—and Coquelin ainé, also. 
You are fortunate, monsieur, They are 
friends of yours ?” 

“Yes,” said Butterfield, feeling that 
it was useless to stick at trifles now. 

There was a rustling of skirts, and the 
lady descended. 

“* Madame’s shoes fitted me admirably,” 
she said. “How can I thank you 
sufficiently ! Oh, Anton, quel joli salon!” 
she exclaimed as she surveyed the room, 
which indeed showed to advantage in the 
glow from the hearth and the light of 
the lamp. ‘‘ Monsieur plays?” she added, 
pointing to the piano. 

“No,” said Butterfield. “My wife 
does,” he explained. 

“May I?” said the Frenchman, as he 
opened the instrument. He sat down, 
and ran his fingers over the keys. 


** Rule Britannia! Britannia rule the waves! 
Britons never, never, never shall be slaves,” 


he trolled to a perfect accompaniment. 

‘A fine song, Monsieur,” he said. “It 
is the only decent air you English have 
to show for the last two hundred years.” 

“That’s a pretty sweeping statement,” 
said Mr. Butterfield. “What about 
Sullivan ?” 

“Sullivan!” echoed the Frenchman. 
“ Ah, I have heard him on—how do you 
call it?—on the barrel-organ.” 

“Sullivan had a knighthood conferred 
upon him for his musical eminence,” said 
Mr. Butterfield pompously. 

“Sir Sullivan, n’est-ce pas? Mon 
Dieu! But you are practical to knight 
the barrel-organist. Sir, do not mistake 
me. Ihonour your race. You have many 
great qualities, but you have lost the art 
of music. You do not understand it. 
Do they, ma chérie ?” 

“Oh, dame, non,” responded the lady, 
and Mr. Butterfield was astonished at the 
terms of her reply. 

“But,” continued the man, rising from 
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the piano, “ you understand one thing par 
excellence—provisions, Have you not 
also knighted your Felix Potin — Sir 
Lipton? Oh, yes, you understand the 
provisions. We have not eaten since noon, 
and we are ravenously hungry. May we 
trespass upon your hospitality, and beg 
a bone?” 
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at all. Behold, I engage myself to you, 
monsieur, as your servant. 1 will inspect 
the larder. Stop!” And she held up 
a warning finger as the others were pre- 
paring to follow her. “Stay where you 
are, messieurs. I will do everything 
myself. See if I do not do it well.” 
The Frenchman gazed after her 


“**1f you would be so very kind,’ added the lady.” 


“T was just going to suggest refresh- 
ments,” said Butterfield ; “ but the fact is 
I hardly know what is in the larder. My 
household arrangements are rather upset 
just now.” 

“ Allons,” said the lady. “ Madame is 
away, and monsieur’s servant also. Mon- 
sieur does not know where the provisions 
are, or perhaps if he has any provisions 


admiringly. ‘‘Isn’t she adorable?” he 
said. “Let her please herself. She can 
make bricks where there is no. straw. 
But I must introduce myself. I am the 
Vicomte de Montpellier, and that lady is 
my wife. We were on our way to Val 
André, when our automobile broke down 
on those cursed roads a mile from here.” 

“Your chauffeur ?” asked Butterfield. 
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“Ts exploring on the other side. 
Possibly he has fallen over the cliffs. It 
is of little importance. There are plenty 
more chauffeurs to be had.” 

Mr. Butterfield was shocked at the 
lightness with which his visitor spoke of 
human life. He understood now why the 
French Revolution took place. 

The kitchen door opened, and out 
came the Vicomtesse with a tablecloth. 
Butterfield lifted the lamp, and the lady 
spread the cloth. 

“Your dinner will be served in one 
half-hour, messieurs,” she said. ‘ Have 
patience.” ‘Then with a bewitching smile 
she returned to the kitchen. 

“What are you cooking?” asked the 
Vicomte, following her. 

She turned round. ‘Anton, advance 
at your peril—I forbid it,” she exclaimed, 
drawing herself up and filling the door- 
way. Her eyes gleamed, and, as he still 
persisted, she snatched up a knife from 
behind her, and flourished it. 

The Vicomte drew back in alarm, and 
his wife burst into a merry peal of laughter, 
*‘ Do not fear, Anton,” she said, throwing 
down the knife. “Mon Dieu! but my 
husband is a coward, monsieur,” she cried 
scornfully. “Once a coward, always a 
coward: in the China war he ran away 
from a mandarin and was dismissed from 
the army. But I love you, Anton, I love 
you,” she cried, impulsively flinging her 
arms about his neck and kissing him. 
Then, as if ashamed of her display of 
feeling, she ran into the kitchen, and 
banged the door behind her. 

The Vicomte threw himself into a 
chair, and Butterfield preserved a sym- 
pathetic silence. Why were these French 
people so impulsive? What satisfaction 
could the Vicomtesse derive from giving 
her husband away to a stranger ? 

At length the Vicomte spoke. “ My 
wife has involuntarily exposed a page of 
my life which I would gladly have left 
closed, monsieur,” he said bitterly. ‘‘So 
be it. In me you behold the last of the 
Montpelliers—drummed out of the army, 
stripped of my decorations and my honour. 
I have nothing left in the world but my 
wife and my fortune. Men turn from 
me. That is why I am so delighted to 
spend a few hours under your roof. You 
do not turn from me, and it is well some- 
times for man to speak to man.” 

Then he relapsed into gloom. This 
unhappy reference to the past had evi- 
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dently touched him deeply, for he sat 
there gazing moodily into the fire. 

The Vicomtesse entered with plates 
and cutlery, and Butterfield watched her 
as she arranged them on the table with 
businesslike celerity. She was a marvel- 
lously beautiful woman—accomplished and 
domesticated. What a shame that she 
was married to a coward! 

“ Confess, now,” she said, drawing back 
to inspect the general effect of her 
arrangements, “‘ confess it is nicely done. 
Messieurs, your dinner will be served in 
one quarter of an hour: Potage au vermi- 
celle, poisson—sardines, viande froide, 
fromage and strawberries. Vin rouge and 
vin blanc. Cidre. Perhaps there may 
also be an omelette. Who knows?” 

She ticked off the various items of the 
menu on her fingers, made an elaborate 
curtsey, and returned to the kitchen. 

The Vicomte was still wrapped in his 
gloomy thoughts. “Yes,” he now said, 
“all men turn from me but you and my 
chauffeur—and he has probably broken 
his neck. ‘Tell me your name, and your 
English home.” 

“John Butterfield, Ossett, Yorkshire.” 

“John Butterfield Ossett,” repeated 
the Vicomte. “It isa fine name. Are 
you of the old English nobility ? ” 

“No,” said Mr. Butterfield. 

‘Ah, that is a pity, Mr. John Butter- 
field Ossett. But why should you come 
to Brittany and live in this little house ?” 

Butterfield thought a moment. ‘ I—er 

—want seclusion,” he said, “ and I can 
get it here.” 
The Vicomte looked hard at him. 
Tell me,” he whispered, ‘‘ have you also 
a secret? Are you a coward too? Have 
you been drummed out of the redcoat 
army ?” 

Mr. Butterfield shook his head. “Iam 
at the present time the major command- 
ing our volunteer battalion of the Duke 
of Marlborough’s Own.” 

“A major!” cried the Vicomte. 
major in the Duke of Malbrough’s Own 
He sat down at the piano and sang: 


eer 


cA 
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‘*Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine : 
Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre, 
Ne sait quand reviendra.” 


Then he jumped up. “Ma chérie!” 
he called out, and the Vicomtesse ap- 
peared at the door, with her sleeves rolled 
back. ‘Allow me to present Major 
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Butterfield Ossett, of the Duc de Mal- 
brough’s regiment—the Vicomtesse de 
Montpellier.” 

All three bowed, and then the Vicomte 
continued his song pianissimo. 

“You are a soldier, monsieur,” said 
the lady, gazing on the major with greater 
interest than she had yet shown in him. 
“ T adore soldiers—when they are brave.” 

Then she gave a pathetic little sigh, 
and returned to her duties, leaving Butter- 
field agreeably impressed by her interest 
in soldiers in general, and himself in 
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being pervaded Butterfield. He felt at 
peace with all the world, and he thanked 
his lucky stars for his guests. But for 
them he would .certainly not have had 
such ameal. And what guests they were ! 
The little cloud had passed, and the 
Vicomte and his wife were simply charm- 
ing. Their wit and their good spirits 
were never ending. 

And there was something that caused 
his pulses to beat quicker. Twice he had 
found the Vicomtesse looking at him with 
surely more than ordinary interest. At 


“At length the Vicomte spoke.” ai 


particular. The Vicomte continued at 
the piano. He now played the “ Funeral 
March of a Hero” with great feeling. 

“ Allons,” said the Vicomtesse, coming 
from the kitchen with a plate of steaming 
soup in her hands, ‘“ Allons, messieurs. 
The dinner is served.” 

They sat down. The soup was piping 
hot, the sardines were fresh, the omelette 
melted in their mouths. Perhaps the 
cold meat challenged invidious compari- 
son, but the Camembert was good, the 
strawberries delicious. The wine and the 
cider were excellent. A sense of well- 


any rate, her eyes had fallen before his 
in delicious confusion. Butterfield the 
magistrate had been surprised, and had 
tried to be shocked; but Butterfield the 
major knew that a woman married to a 
military coward would naturally take an 
exceptional interest in the representative 
of the army of another nation, and Butter- 
field the man of the world had been 
quite complacent about the matter. Then 
the various Butterfields remembered that 
only a few minutes ago she had declared 
her love for her husband with unneces- 
sary emphasis, so they gave up attempt- 
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ing to analyse her feelings, which were 
evidently extraordinarily complicated. 

“Cheer up, Butterfield Ossett,” cried the 
Vicomte, who had noticed his abstraction. 
Then he rose to his feet. ‘‘ Monsieur the 
Major,” he said, “on behalf of myself 
and my adored. wife, I desire to thank you 
for your hospitality this evening, for your 
entertainment, and for your delightful 
society. Sometimes we are told that your 
countrymen are cold, formal, and even 
arrogant, and that they are ever ready to 
take advantage of others. Monsieur the 
Major, it is a lie. In you we behold at 
once a brave man, who rightly enjoys the 
confidence of your minister of war, and 
one who is hospitable and charming. 
Already in my mind I see you, a leader 
of men and of armies, advancing to the 
conquest of the world, as you to-night 
have conquered us. Madame la Vicom- 
tesse, I ask you to raise your glass in 
honour of our host.” 

The Vicomtesse smiled graciously as 
her lips touched her glass, and Butterfield 
felt that the Vicomte’s eulogies were 
deserved. If needs be he could lead 
an army. At any rate, his management 
of the volunteer battalion of the Duke 
of Marlborough’s Own had been highly 
commended by the War Office. These 
foreigners were wonderfully intuitive in 
their perceptions. 

He rose to reply to the toast, and his 
long years of practice in after-dinner 
oratory stood him in good stead. ‘ Mon- 
sieur le Vicomte de Montpellier,” he 
began, “I am a man of action and not 
of words, but I should like to thank you 
for your all too flattering remarks. I 
assure you that it has given me the 
greatest pleasure to entertain you this 
evening, and I have to thank Madame 
la Vicomtesse for the most charming 
dinner of my life.”- Here he paused, and 
then, allowing his imagination free play, 
he continued: ‘‘ When I—er—built this 
little house, I had some doubts about 
the wisdom of the step, but to-night it 
has been more than justified, and I am 
proud that my first guests should have 
been representatives at once of the old 
nobility and the beauty of France.” 

“Bravo, Butterfield Ossett!” cried the 
Vicomte as he sat down, and the Vicom- 
tesse rewarded him with yet another of 
her gracious smiles, 

They lingered over their cigarettes, and 
the Vicomte sang several songs. At last 





the lady rose. ‘‘ Anton,” she said, “ while 
I clear the table, continue at the piano, 
if Monsieur the Major will allow it. It 
is his one distraction from unpleasant 


‘thoughts,” she added, in a low voice, to 


her host. 

“By all means go on playing,” said 
Butterfield. “And I will assist you, 
madame.” 

The Vicomte needed no pressing, and 
he played dreamy nocturnes while his 
wife and his host carried the dinner 
things into the kitchen. ‘The Vicomtesse 
commenced to wash the plates, but the 
Major would not allow this. He washed, 
and she dried them. More than once 
their hands touched during the process, 
and Butterfield noted with pleasure that 
no apologies appeared to be necessary. 
It was with genuine regret that’ he handed 
her the last dish. 

The clock was striking twelve as they 
re-entered the salon. ‘‘ Butterfield Ossett,” 
said the Vicomte, “ we must crave your 
hospitality for the night. To-morrow I 
will search for my chauffeur at the bottom 
of the cliffs.” 

‘“Of course you are my guests till 
to-morrow,” said the Major. “If you 
will take the room upstairs I will spend 
the night down here. I can sleep quite 
well on that couch.” 

“You are a soldier to the bone,” said 
the Vicomte admiringly. “I myself 
could not sleep on that sofa, but I refuse 
to take your bedroom. My wife shall 
have the sofa, and I will spend the night 
pacing the room with my unhappy 
thoughts.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Butterfield, “1 will 
not hear of such a thing. I insist upon 
your taking the room upstairs.” 

“Who am _I to refuse?” said the 
Vicomte. He took the Major’s hand, 
and wrung it. Then, before Butterfield 
had grasped this intention, he leaned 
quickly forward and kissed him. The 
Major drew back hastily in order to avoid 
a salute on the other cheek, “ Butter- 
field Ossett, you are—how do you call 
it?—a brick,” said the Vicomte. ‘‘ Bon 
soir, et dormez bien.” 

As the Vicomtesse bade her host good- 
night he felt a gentle and unnecessary 
pressure of her hand, which he re- 
turned. 

Husband and wife ascended the steps 
and waved a final “ bon soir” on the way. 
Then the door at the head of the stairs 
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closed, and Butterfield was left in 
possession of the room below. 

He sat down before the fire and thought 
over the amazing events of the evening. 


At six o’clock he was a sober, sad, and 
law-abiding British tourist, without a 
friend in the country. Since then he 
had assumed possession of a stranger’s 
house, and there entertained guests—a 





“He sat up.” 


vicomte who had been dismissed from 
the army for cowardice, and his wife— 
beautiful, accomplished, and a_ perfect 
cook. They had had a nice little dinner 


together, and he had passed a most de- 
lightful evening, and the countess had 
flirted with him. Such things could only 
happen in France, the country of intrigue 
and adventure. 
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He heard the sound of voices and 
laughter in the roomabove. ‘The laughter 
died down, and the voices sank lower. 
Then they ceased. Butterfield stoked up 
the fire, pulled the couch round, and lay 
down on it. 

Hark! What was that? He sat up. 
There was the click of a door, and a 
stealthy movement on the stairs. He 
rose to his feet, and to his amazement 
the Vicomtesse was descending, clad in 
a loose white peignoir, her hair streaming 
down her shoulders. She put her fingers 
to her lips, enjoining silence ; but this 
was unnecessary, for Butterfield was too 
astounded to speak. ‘The Vicomtesse 
came towards him, and sat down on the 
sofa. . 

“Monsieur the Major,” she said, 
speaking in a subdued voice, “ you must 
be a little surprised. Perhaps, as you are 
an Englishman, a little scandalised.” 

‘“Not at all—not at all,” said Butter- 
field; “I assure you we are not so 
insular now. We have dropped many of 
our old prejudices.” 

“‘Monsieur,” continued the lady, “I 
am a very unhappy woman,” and in 
proof of it tears welled to her eyes as she 
spoke. “You know of my husband’s 
disgrace. I have lived long years with 
him, and tried to comfort him, but little 
by little my love has disappeared. Per- 
haps I did not know it had all gone till 
to-night, when I met you—a brave soldier, 
hospitable, and not disgraced.” 

“You told him to-night that you loved 
him in spite of everything,” said Butter- 
field, who did not like the drift of the 
conversation. 

“[ did, I did. I had unthinkingly 
betrayed his secret, and I had to comfort 
him, but my words had no real meaning. 
I have had to lead a life of dissimulation, 
and since I have known you the thought 
has come,” here the Vicomtesse averted 
her head, ‘‘the thought has come, how 
happy could I be with him—with Butter- 
field Ossett !” 

Butterfield stared in the blankest 
amazement at the Vicomtesse. 

“ Could we not fly together—now—this 
minute?” continued the lady calmly. 
‘Anton is fast asleep, and he will not 
wake till the birds are singing. Our 
motor is at hand, and I can drive it.” 

“Tt has broken down,” said Butterfield. 

“Léon will have repaired it, and by 
breakfast time we shall be far on our way 


to Paris. I have thought it all out. On 
such occasions even a woman can be 
practical, like you of your great nation.” 

Butterfield pulled himself together. 
Flirtation with the Vicomtesse was one 
thing—elopement was quite another, 
The idea was simply absurd. He would 
have to be brutally frank with her. 

“Madame,” he said, “I am flattered 
by your suggestion, but it is utterly 
impossible. I beg of you to rejoin your 
husband.” 

* You will not desert me?” she said, 
sinking on her knees before him. 
“Promise me, Butterfield Ossett. You 
do not know the strength of a French- 
woman’s love. You will not refuse it. 
You cannot.” 

Butterfield stepped back. “ Vicom- 
tesse,” he said, “if you do not go upstairs 
I must leave the house.” He made 
towards the door. 

“No, no. Oh, do not look so cold, 
Ossett,” said the Vicomtesse, rising to 
her feet and following him. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
have been too abrupt. I should have 
told you first with how much love you 
have inspired me. But is it not enough 
that I have placed my honour in your 
hands in meeting you here to-night at 
this hour? If you have any Listen !” 
she cried in terrified accents. 

There was the sound of steps outside, 
and then came a knock at the door. 

‘Oh, mon. Dieu!” the Vicomtesse ex- 
claimed, clasping her hands. 

The knock was repeated. It was 
followed by a rattle of the handle. 

“Tt will awake Anton !” she cried. 

“Go upstairs at once,” said Butterfield 
between his teeth. ‘Quick, and then I 
will open the door.” 

She made a few steps forward, and 
then fell to the floor. 

The knock was again repeated, and 
a man’s voice called out, ‘“ Ouvrez !” 

‘“* Merciful Heaven !” cried Butterfield, 
beads of perspiration starting from his 
forehead. He bent over the Vicomtesse, 
and tried to raise her, but she had evidently 
fainted. Again came the noise at the 
door, That must be stopped at all cost. 
He pulled back the catch, and opened 
it. 

A bearded man entered. “ Sapristi!” 
he said, looking from Butterfield to the 
Vicomtesse. ‘‘Que diable faites-vous 
ici ?” : 

Butterfield stood there, tugging at his 
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moustache. 
at length. 

“Who am I?” replied the man in 
English, ‘‘I am the proprietor of this 
house, monsieur. Pray who are you, and 
how do you come to be here ?” 


“Who are you?” he asked 
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like you, for shelter. I found the window 
open, and entered.” 
“Then who is this lady?” asked the man. 
“Mon Dieu!” cried the Vicomtesse 
hoarsely. “I beg of you not to talk so 
loud. You will wake my husband.” 


***Go! Quick!’” 


The Vicomtesse moved, sat up, and 
stared before her. 

“T repeat,” said the man: “Iam the 
proprietor of this house. Who are you 
two ?” 

“The proprietor of the house!” said 
the Vicomtesse. ‘‘ Why, isn’t it yours, 
Monsieur the Major ?” 

“No,” said Butterfield. 


'” 


‘*T came here, 


“Your husband!” repeated the new- 


comer. “ Here is a nice state of things 
for an honest man to find in_ his 
house.” ‘Theft he laughed. ‘ You have 


been a busy man this evening, monsieur. 
You have utilised a house that is not 
yours, and now you are entertaining a 
lady who is not your wife! The master 
of the house is away, and the unsuspecting 
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husband is asleep. Nom de Dieu! what 
sort of a man do you call yourself ?” 

Butterfield crimsoned with shame and 
anger. ‘You need not make matters 
worse by raising your voice,” he said. 

“TJ shall raise it as much as I like,” 
said the man, ‘‘even if it lifts the roof 
off. Dame, oui. I will go upstairs and 
tell this trusting husband what is happen- 
ing. Together we will decide what is to 
be done with you.” He turned the key 
in the door behind him and pocketed it. 
“ Now, monsieur et madame,” he said 
grimly, “‘ we shall see what we shall see.” 

Butterfield mechanically watched him 
mount the stairs. Here was an appalling 
contretemps. How could he possibly 
give a satisfactory explanation to the 
Vicomte ? What a frightful tangle he 
was in! 

The Vicomtesse broke the painful 
silence. ‘“ Fly!” she said, catching him 
by the arm. “You have not a moment 
to lose. Anton will kill you if you stay.” 

“What about you ?” said Butterfield. 

“Never mind me,” she cried. ‘‘ Anton 
will believe anything I say to him, but he 
will not believe you. Go! Quick!” 

Butterfield stared at the door. “It is 
locked,” he said. 

“The window,” she gasped. ‘Oh, 
quick, or it will be too late.” 

Upstairs there was the sound of voices, 
an exclamation from the Vicomte, and a 
tremendous oath. Then there was a 
heavy tread on the floor. 

“Fly!” she cried, flinging open the 
window. Then, as footsteps were heard 
on the stairs, “* Mon Dieu, you are lost !” 

Butterfield needed no further urging. 
He fled. The Vicomtesse watched him 
down the path, and closed the window. 
Then she burst into laughter. 

The bearded man appeared on the 
stairs. ‘“‘ Has he gone?” he inquired as 
he descended. He removed his beard— 


and disclosed the features of the Vicomte 
de Montpellier. He joined in the merri- 
ment of his wife. 

“Oh, Anton!” she cried; “what a 
pretty little comedy! But you were a 
long time in coming. You almost placed 
me in a difficulty.” 

“Mon Dieu! but it was a tight squeeze 
through the bedroom window. I believe 
I have sprained my foot in the jump. 
What a fright we gave that man!” 

“It served him right,” said the 
Vicomtesse, drying her eyes. “He was 
excessively impolite. He positively re- 
fused to run away with me. But perhaps 
after all we punished him a little too 
severely to turn him out into the cold.” 

“Then he should not have adopted 
our house as his own, It was just like 
an Englishman, It is their method of 
colonisation. Yes, we have given Mon- 
sieur le Major something to think about. 
Sapristi! but I could scarcely keep my 
face straight when you spoke of the China 
war. and my cowardice with a mandarin. 
I verily believe my wife is an actress,” 

“At last you know it,” laughed the 
Vicomtesse. ‘‘ But now surely it is time 
to sleep in earnest. I am so tired, 
Anton. I wonder where Butterfield Ossett 
is?” she said, as they ascended the 
stairs together. 

‘““Ma cheérie,” replied her husband, 
“one word more about that Englishman, 
and I shall be jealous in earnest.” 


At Ossett, a fortnight later, Mr. John 
Butterfield, J.P., received a crate from 
abroad. It contained a bicycle and some 
clothing which he had left behind in 
Brittany. ‘Tied to the handle-bar of the 
bicycle was a card bearing the inscription, 
“With the compliments of Monsieur and 
Madame Beaudelaire of the Comédie 
Frangaise, and the little cottage near 
Val, André.” 


TO HILDA IN SORROW. 


MARVEL not to see a tear 
Within thy deep blue eye ; 
The dew that on all flowers falls 

Can’t pass the fairest by. 


But when the sun drinks up the dew, 
I pray my kiss may be 

Placed at the end of that bright ray 
Which he reserves for thee. 


LAWRENCE NELSON. 
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A LANDMARK OF OLD LONDON. 


BARNARD S INN. 


DRAWINGS BY HANSLIP FLETCHER. 


ROM time to time when the pick 
3 of the housebreaker is at work, 
some neglected bit of London 
is suddenly disclosed to the public 
view. ‘To thousands of those who daily 
pass down Holborn, the existence of 
Barnard’s Inn, close to the busy high- 
way and yet remote from it in associa- 
tions, with its charming old hall dating 
back to the Tudors, first became known 
by the demolition of the houses which 
stood upon its ancient forecourt. 

Still less, probably, had it been realised 
that a pleasant open space, planted with 
trees full of leaf in the summer, lay behind 
the shops which shoulder each other in 
the corner formed by Holborn and Fetter 
Lane, on the very edge of the City. 
Barnard’s Inn is private property, with 
no access save a narrow foot-passage 
closed with an iron gate, bearing the 
words ‘‘ Mercers’ School” above. 

It has been screened from observation 
for a century past by the houses upon 
Holborn Hill, The lkall now stands 
revealed, and very dwarfed it looks, with 
high-pitched roof capped by a lantern, 
amid the towering modern buildings on 
either side. It is the smallest hall of 
any of the Inns of Court, but its interest 
is not in proportion. Luckily Barnard’s 
Inn—all that is left of it—has come 
into the possession of a_ great City 
Company, the Mercers, which has dis- 
played commendable solicitude for the 
preservation of this, its best surviving 
feature. 

Lacking the splendour of the famous 
Middle Temple Hall, or the richness of 
that of Gray’s Inn over the way, Barnard’s, 
plain almost to bareness, is an excellent 
example of an early timbered hall. From 
the exterior it is nothing: red brick walls, 
with slates replacing the original roof 
tiles. But it is delightful within. Sun- 
light floods the whole of the interior, 
streaming through long windows em- 
blazoned with many coats of arms, and 
taking a rosy tint, illuminates the recesses 
of the oak roof and the fluted wainscot 
panelling of the walls, displaying to 
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advantage some delicate carving around 
the doors. 

At each end is a large open fireplace, 
with the wainscoting carried up high out of 
reach, Old oaken tables, at which the law 
students used to sit in hall, are ranged 
along the floor, and during term the 
Mercers’ boys dine thereon. ‘Their school 
is a brick building at the rear, erected 
some fifteen years ago, soon after the 
Mercers’ Company acquired the Inn. 

Few records of the hall survive. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign one Warren was 
fined f1 6s. 8¢.— then a substantial sum— 
“for wearing his hat in hall, and for his 
long hair, and otherwise misdemeaning 
himself.”. At the moots in which the 
students engaged in the hall, fines were 
imposed of one farthing for every syllable, 
and one penny for every improper word 
employed in writing the writs according 
to the form of Chancery. 

Barnard’s Inn was originally the town 
residence of Dr. John Mackworth, Dean 
of Lincoln in the reign of Henry VI. 
He bequeathed the messuage to the 
Chapter of the cathedral in that city, that 
Masses might be said for the repose of 
his soul. Not long afterwards the place 
was converted into an Inn of Chancery, 
attached to Gray’s Inn, The lawyers 
seem to have come to it by honest lease, 
and were there as early as 1454. 

Lyonel Barnard, whose name the Inn 
bears, was a person otherwise unknown 
to fame, who happened to be the occu- 
pier when the lawyers took possession. 
Blocks of chambers were grouped about 
the hall, and the place narrowly escaped 
being burnt down in the “No Popery!” 
riots of 1780, when Langdale’s Distillery, 
immediately adjoining, was set on fire 
and destroyed by the mob, amid orgies 
which Dickens has vividly described in 
“Barnaby Rudge.” 

A few famous names keep alive the 
legal memories of Barnard’s Inn long after 
its association with the law has ceased. 
Portraits of Chief Justice Holt, for some 
time Principal of the Inn, Bacon, Lord 
Burghley, and a few others used to adorn 
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the walls of the hall, but were made a gift 
to the nation, and hang in the National 


Edmund Reese (d. 1647), all Justices 
of the Common Pleas, and Sir ‘Thomas 
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members of this Inn. 
No particular interest attaches to the 
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The Hall of Barnard's Inn, now the property of the Mercers Company. 
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four houses in Holborn which have come 
down, save that in one case a Dickens 
landmark disappears. ‘The Barnard’s 
Inn” treasured to the last its early 
association with the Church, impressed 
upon visitors by the painted arms of the 
Dean of Lincoln to be seen on the tavern 
doors—an unusual coat to be found in 
a drinking saloon. The Pickwick Masonic 
Lodge and other Dickens societies at 
different times met there, and it has been 
commonly accepted as the place where 
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Pip, the hero of ‘‘Great Expectations,” 
had his quarters. 

Dickens lived and wrote close by, in 
Furnival’s Inn, a gloomy barrack square 
cleared away for the huge new premises 
of the Prudential Assurance Company. 
Doubtless he knew the house well, but 
the identification does not satisfy. Many 
there were who lived sedately in chambers 
in the Inn of Chancery, holding no associa- 
tion with the tavern. Perhaps Pip was 
among them, 

WALTER BELL. 


OVER THE HILL TO SUMMER. 


Ww. the daisies come out in April 
The meadows clap their hands, 


And sweep and tilt 
To a showery lilt, 


And clap their hands— 





And clap their hands 
And laugh and crow, 
And away they. go— 


Down the hill, and up the hill, and over the hill to Summer. 


When the Spring is a water-blue morning, 
And the sky is a water-blue bowl, 
And the frost-belted brook 
Lights and leaps at the look 
Of the water-blue sky— 
The water-pale sky, 
Then sweet showers of rain 
Splash and swash leaf and lane— 
Down the hill, and up the hill, and over the hill to Summer. 


HERBERT FARJEON. 














“MAKE WESTING!” 


BY JACK LONDON. 


[ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. BALL. 


Whatever you do, make westing !- make westing ! 
Sailing directions for Cape Horn, 


had been between 50° south 

in the Atlantic and 50° south in 
the Pacific, which meant that for seven 
weeks she had been struggling to round 
Cape Horn. For seven weeks she had 
been either in dirt, or close to dirt, save 
once—and then, following upon six days 
of excessive dirt, which she had ridden 
out under the shelter of the redoubtable 
Terra del Fuego coast, she had almost 
gone ashore during a heavy swell in the 
dead calm that had suddenly fallen. For 
seven weeks she had wrestled with the 
Cape Horn greybeards, and in return 
been buffeted and smashed by them. 
She was a wooden ship, and her ceaseless 
straining had opened her seams, so that 
twice a day the watch took its turn at 
the pumps. 

The Mary Rogers was strained, the 
crew was strained, and big Dan Cullen, 
master, was likewise strained. Perhaps 
he was strained most of all, for upon him 
rested the responsibility of that Titanic 
struggle. He slept most of the time in 
his clothes—though he rarely slept. He 
haunted the deck at night, a great, burly, 
robust ghost, black with the sunburn of 
thirty years of sea and hairy as an 
orang-outang. He, in turn, was haunted by 
one thought of action—a sailing direction 
for the Horn: “ Whatever you do, make 
westing /—make westing/” It was an 
obsession. He thought of nothing else, 
except, at times, to blaspheme God for 
sending such bitter weather. 

“ Make westing!” He hugged the 
Horn, anda dozen times lay hove to, with 
the iron cape bearing east-by-north, or 
north-north-east, a score of miles away. 
And each time the eternal west wind 
smote him back and he made easting. He 
fought gale after gale, south to 64°, inside 
the antarctic drift-ice, and pledged his 
immortal soul to the Powers of Darkness 
for a bit of westing, for a slant to take 
him around. And he made easting. In 
despair he had tried to make the passage 


Pia seven weeks the AZary Rogers 


through the Straits of Le Maire. Half. 
way through, the wind hauled to the 
north’ard of north-west, the glass dropped 
to 28°88°, and he turned and ran before 
a gale of cyclonic fury, missing, by a 
hair’s-breadth, piling up the A/ary Rogers 
on the black-toothed rocks. ‘Iwice he 
had made west to the Diego Ramirez 
Rocks, one of the times saved between 
two snow-squalls by sighting the grave- 
stones of ships a quarter of a mile dead 
ahead. 

Blow! Captain Dan Cullen instanced 
all his thirty years at sea to prove that 
never had it blown so before. The 
Mary Rogers was hove to at the time he 
gave the evidence, and, to clinch it, 
inside half an hour the Mary Rogers was 
hove down to the hatches. Her new 
main top-sail and brand new spencer were 
blown away like tissue paper; and’ five 
sails, furled and fast under double gaskets, 
were blown loose and stripped from the 
yards. And before morning the Mary 
Rogers was hove down twice again; and 
holes were knocked in her bulwarks to 
ease her decks from the weight of ocean 
that pressed her down. 

On an average of once a week Captain 
Dan Cullen caught glimpses of the sun. 
Once, for ten minutes, the sun shone at 
midday, and ten minutes afterward a new 
gale was piping up, both watches were 
shortening sail, and all was buried in the 
obscurity of a driving snow-squall. For 
a fortnight once, Captain Dan Cullen 
was without a meridian or a chronometer 
sight. Rarely did he know his position 
within half of a degree, except when in 
sight of land; for sun and stars re- 
mained hidden behind the sky, and it 
was so gloomy that even at the best 
the horizons were poor for accurate 
observations. A grey gloom shrouded 
the world. The clouds were grey; the 
great driving seas were leaden grey; 
the smoking crests were a grey churning ; 
even the occasional albatrosses were grey ; 
while the snow-flurries were not white, 
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but grey, under the sombre pall of the 
heavens. 

Life on board the AZary Rogers was 
grey—grey and gloomy. ‘The faces of 
the sailors were blue-grey; they were 
afflicted with sea-cuts and sea-boils, and 
suffered exquisitely. ‘They were shadows 
of men. For seven weeks, in the fore- 
castle or on deck, they had not known 
what it was to be dry. They had for- 
gotten what it was to sleep out a watch, 
and all watches it was “All hands on 
deck!” ‘They caught snatches of agonised 
sleep, and they slept in their oilskins, 
ready for the everlasting call. So weak 
and worn were they that it took both 
watches to do the work of one. That 
was why both watches were on deck so 
much of the time. And no shadow of 
a man could shirk duty. Nothing less 
than a broken leg could enable a man 
to knock off work ; and there were two 
such, who had been mauled and pulped 
by the seas that broke aboard. 

One other man who was the shadow 
of a man was George Dorety. He was 
the only passenger on board—a friend 
of the firm—and he had elected to make 
the voyage for his health. But seven 
weeks of Cape Horn had not bettered 
his health, He gasped and panted in 
his bunk through the long, heaving 
nights; and when on deck he was so 
bundled up for warmth that he resembled 
a peripatetic old-clothes shop. At mid- 
day, eating at the cabin table in a gloom 
so deep that the swinging sea-lamps 
burned always, he looked as blue-grey 
as the sickest, saddest man for’ard. Nor 
did gazing across the table at Captain 
Dan Cullen have any cheering effect 
upon him. Captain Cullen chewed and 
scowled and kept silent. The scowls 
were for God, and with every chew he 
reiterated the sole thought of his exist- 
ence, which was “ A/ake westing/” He 
was a big, hairy brute, and the sight of him 
was not stimulating to the other’s appetite. 
He looked upon George Dorety as a 
Jonah, and told him so once each meal, 
savagely transferring the scowl from God 
to the passenger and back again. 

Nor did the first mate prove a first- 
aid to a languid appetite. Joshua Higgins 
by name, a seaman by profession and 
pull, but a potwalloper by capacity, he 
was a_ loose-jointed, sniffling creature, 
heartless and selfish and cowardly, with- 
out a soul, in fear of his life of Dan 
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Cullen, and a bully over the sailors, who 
knew that behind the first mate was 
Captain Cullen, the lawgiver and com- 
peller, the driver and the destroyer, the 
incarnation of a dozen bucko mates. In 
that wild weather at the southern end 
of the earth Joshua Higgins ceased 
washing. His grimy face usually robbed 
George Dorety of what little appetite 
he managed to accumulate. Ordinarily, 
this lavatorial dereliction would have 
caught Captain Cullen’s eye and vocab- 
ulary; but in the present his mind was 
filled with making westing, to the ex- 
clusion of all other things not contri- 
butory thereto. Whether the first mate’s 
face was clean or dirty had no bearing 
upon westing. Later on, when 50° south 
in the Pacific had been reached, Joshua 
Higgins would wash his face very abruptly. 
In the meantime, at the cabin table, 
where grey twilight alternated with lamp- 
light while the lamps were being filled, 
George Dorety sat between the two men 
—one a tiger and the other a hyena—and 
wondered why God had made them. 
The second mate, Matthew Turner, was 
a true sailor and a man; but George 
Dorety did not have the solace of his 
company, for he ate by himself, solitary, 
when they had finished. 

On Saturday morning, July 24, George 
Dorety awoke to a feeling of life and 
headlong movement. On deck he found 
the Mary Rogers running off before a 
howling south-easter. Nothing was set 
but the lower top-sails and the fore-sail. 
It was all she could stand, yet she was 
making fourteen knots, as Mr, ‘Turner 
shouted in Dorety’s ear when he came 
on deck. And it was all westing. She 
was going around the Horn at last... 
if the wind held. Mr. Turner looked 
happy. ‘The end of the struggle was in 
sight. But Captain Cullen did not look 
happy. He scowled at Dorety in passing. 
Captain Cullen did not want God to 
know that he was pleased with that wind. 
He had a conception of a malicious God, 
and believed in his secret soul that if 
God knew it was a desirable wind God 
would promptly efface it, and send a 
snorter from the west. So he walked 
softly before God, smothering his joy 
down under scowls and muttered curses, 
-—for God was the only thing in the 
universe of which Dan Cullen was 
afraid. 

All Saturday and Saturday night the 
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Mary Rogers raced her westing. Per- 
sistently she logged her fourteen knots, 
so that by Sunday morning she had 
covered three hundred and fifty miles, 
If the wind held, she would make around, 
If it failed, and the snorter came from 
anywhere between south-west and north, 
back the Mary Rogers would be hurled, 
and be no better off than she had been 
seven weeks before. And on Sunday 
morning the wind was failing. The big 
sea was going down and running smooth. 
Both watches were on deck setting sail 
after sail as fast as the ship could stand 
it. And now Captain Cuilen went around 
brazenly before God, smoking a big cigar, 
smiling jubilantly, as if the failing wind 
delighted him, while down underneath 
he was raging against God for taking 
the life out of the blessed wind. “ Make 
westing!” So he would, if God would 
only leave him alone. 

At midday, after calling eight bells, 
Captain Cullen ordered the royals on. 
The men went aloft faster than they 
had gone for weeks. Not alone were 
they nimble because of the westing, but 
a benignant sun was shining down and 
limbering their stiff bodies. George 
Dorety stood aft, near Captain Cullen, 
less bundled in clothes than usual, 
soaking in the grateful warmth as he 
watched the scene. Swiftly and abruptly 
the incident occurred. There was a 
cry from the fore royal-yard of “ Man 
overboard!” Somebody threw a life- 
buoy over the side, and at the same 
instant the second mate’s voice came 
aft, ringing and peremptory : 

“Hard down your helm!” 

The man at the wheel never moved a 
spoke. He knew better, for Captain Dan 
Cullen was standing alongside of him. 
He wanted to move a spoke, to move all 
the spokes, to grind the wheel down, hard 
down, for his comrade drowning in the 
sea. He glanced at Captain Dan Cullen, 
and Captain Dan Cullen gave no sign. 

“Down! Hard down!” the second 
mate roared, as he sprang aft. 

But he ceased springing and command- 
ing, and stood still, when he saw Dan 
Cullen by the wheel. And big Dan Cullen 
puffed at his cigar and said nothing. 
Astern, and going astern fast, could be 
seen the sailor. He had caught the 
life-buoy and was clinging to it. Nobody 
spoke. Nobody moved. The men aloft 
clung to the royal-yards and watched with 
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terror-stricken faces. And the Mary 
Rogers raced on, making her westing. A 
long, silent minute passed, 

“Who was it?” Captain Cullen de- 
manded. 

“Mops, sir,” eagerly answered the 
sailor at the wheel. 

Mops topped a wave astern and dis- 
appeared temporarily in the trough, It 
was a large wave, but it was no greybeard, 
A small boat could live easily in such a 
sea, and in such a sea the Mary Rogers 
could easily come to. But she could 
not come to and make westing at the 
same time, 

For the first time in all his’ years, 
George Dorety was seeing a real drama 
of life and death—a sordid little drama in 
which the scales balanced an unknown 
sailor named Mops against a few miles of 
longitude. At first he had watched the 
man astern, but now he watched big Dan 
Cullen, hairy and black, vested with 
power of life and death, smoking a cigar. 

Captain Dan Cullen smoked for another 
long, silent minute. Then he removed 
the cigar from his mouth. He glanced 
aloft at the spars of the Mary Rogers, and 
overside at the sea. 

“Sheet home the royals !” he cried. 

Fifteen minutes later they sat at table 
in the cabin, with food served before 


them. On one side of George Dorety sat’ 


Dan Cullen, the tiger ; on the other side, 
Joshua Higgins, the hyena. Nobody 
spoke. On deck the men were sheeting 
home the sky-sails. George Dorety could 
hear their cries ; while a persistent vision 
haunted him of a man called Mops, alive 
and well, clinging to a life-buoy miles 
astern in that lonely ocean. He glanced 
at Captain Cullen, and experienced a 
feeling of nausea, for the man was eating 
his food with relish, almost bolting it. 

“Captain Cullen,” Dorety said, “you 
are in command of this ship, and it is 
not proper for me to comment now upon 
what you do. But I wish to say one thing. 
There is a hereafter, and yours will be a 
hot one.” 

Captain Cullen did not even scowl. In 
his voice was regret as he said, “ It was 
blowing a living gale. It was impossible 
to save the man.” 

“ He fell from the royal-yard,” Dorety 
cried hotly. ‘ You were setting the royals 
at the time. Fifteen minutes afterward 
you were setting the sky-sails.” 

“Tt was a living gale, wasn’t it, Mr. 
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Higgins?” Captain Cullen said, turning 
to the mate. 

“If you’d brought her to, it’d have 
taken the sticks out of her,” was the mate’s 
answer. ‘You did the proper thing, 
Captain Cullen. ‘The man hadn't a 
ghost of a show.” 

George Dorety made no answer, and 
to the meal’s end no one spoke. After 
that, Dorety had his meals served in his 
state-rroom. Captain Cullen scowled at 
him no longer, though no speech was 
exchanged between them, while the A/ary 
Rogers sped north toward warmer lati- 
tudes. At the end of the week, Dan 
Cullen cornered Dorety on deck. 

“What are you going to do with me 
when we get to Frisco?” he demanded 
bluntly. 

“T am going to swear out a warrant for 
your arrest,” Dorety answered quietly. 
“Tam going to charge you with murder, 
and I am going to see you hanged 
for it.” 

“You're almighty sure of yourself,” 
Captain Cullen sneered, turning on his 
heel. 

Asecond week passed ; and one morning 
found George Dorety standing in the 
coach-house companion-way at the for’ard 
end of the long poop, taking his first gaze 
around the deck. ‘The AZary Rogers was 
reaching full-and-by, in a stiff breeze. 
Every sail was set and drawing, including 
the stay-sails. Captain Cullen strolled 
for’ard along the ‘poop. He strolled care- 
lessly, glancing at the passenger out of 
the corner of hiseye. Dorety was looking 
the other way, standing with head and 
shoulders outside the companion-way, and 
only the back of his head was to be seen. 
Captain Cullen, with swift eye, embraced 
the main-stay-sail block and the head, 
and estimated the distance. He glanced 
about him. Nobody was looking. Aft, 
Joshua Higgins, pacing up and down, 
had just turned his back and was going 
the other way. Captain Cullen bent over 
suddenly and cast the stay-sail sheet off 
from its pin. The heavy block hurtled 
through the air, smashing Dorety’s head 


like an egg-shell, and hurtling on and 
back and forth as the stay-sail whipped 
and slatted in the wind. Joshua Higgins 
turned around to see what had carried 
away, and met the full blast of the vilest 
portion of Captain Cullen’s profanity. 

“IT made the sheet fast myself,” whim- 
pered the mate in the first lull, “ with an 
extra turn to make sure. I remember it 
distinctly.” 

“Made fast!” the Captain snarled 
back, for the benefit of the watch, as it 
struggled to capture the flying sail before 
it tore to ribbons. ‘‘ You couldn’t make 
your grandmother fast. If you made that 
sheet fast with an extra turn, why didn’t 
it stay fast? That’s what I want to 
know. Why didn’t it stay fast?” 

The mate whined inarticulately. 

“Oh, shut up!” was the final word of 
Captain Cullen. 

Half an hour later he was as surprised as 
any when the body of George Dorety was 
found inside the companion-way on the 
floor. In the afternoon, alone in_ his 
room, he doctored up the log. 

‘Ordinary seaman, Karl Brun,” he 
wrote, “dost overboard from fore royal-yard 
in a gale of wind. Was running at the 
time, and for the safety of the ship did not 
dare come up to the wind. Nor could a 
boat have lived in the sea that was run- 
ning.” 

On another page he wrote :— 

“ Had often warned Mr. Dorety about 
the danger he ran because of his carelessness 
on deck, I told him once that some day he 
would get his head knocked off by a block. 
A carelessly fastened main-stay-sail sheet 
was the cause of the accident, which was 
deeply to be regretted, because Mr. Dorety 
was a favourite with all of us.” 

Captain Dan Cullen read over his literary 
effort with admiration, blotted the page, 
and closed the log. He lighted a cigar 
and stared before him. He felt the AZary 
Rogers lift, and heel, and surge along, and 


knew that she was making nine knots. A , 


smile of satisfaction slowly dawned on his 
black and hairy face. Well, anyway, he 
had made his westing. 
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AN OUTLAW AMONGST OUTLAWS. 
THE SPIRIT OF UNREST: A NATURE STORY. 


BY F. ST. 


were already darkening along the 

grim undercliff, and a deeper boom 
seemed to have crept into the thunder of 
the Atlantic rollers, which never cease 
their restless siege against the northward 
facing cliffs of Cornwall. 

Then, and not till then, did the great 
otter, that was known locally as “ the 
spirit of unrest,” shuffle to the mouth of 
his cave and reconnoitre. ‘There was 
something peculiarly sleek and quick 
about the beast. His eyes—so strikingly 
brilliant—seemed to glow with insatiable 
restlessness. He would have arrested 
the gaze of any who saw him, this otter, 
by reason of his great size—thirty pounds’ 
weight, at least—the grey that silvered 
his coat, and his ferocious ‘‘ presence.” 
He must have been a good age, yet there 
was no perceptible slackening of the 
muscles which rippled over his long, 
sinuous form, no blunting of the glistening 
fangs, no wrinkling of the flat, broad, rather 
seallike head, or thinning of the bristling 
whiskers. Here was one, an outlaw 
among outlaws, whose intolerant spirit had 
set him at war with all the world, even 
with his own kind. His was a life apart, 
—morose, savage, impossible—giving no 
quarter to any, and asking none. He 
played, in fact, for his own hand ; which 
Is not such a bad game—while it lasts. 

Having cleaned himself from muzzle to 


‘ | shadows, night’s vanguards, 
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tail-tip, he calmly slid down a natural 
chute of rock, polished black as ebony by 
the bodies of generations of his ancestors. 
He hit the water with a loud “ psh,” and 
vanished in the flying spray. 

The steel-blue gleam of some salmon 
beating riverwards flashed to the otter’s 
eye, and instantly he was in its wake, a 
hurtling bolt of sparkling silver—silver by 
reason of the air-bubbles which covered 
his coat when under water. If a four- 
pound salmon takes some catching, a 
thirty-pound otter takes some evading. 
‘This one in particular had a pretty trick 
of cornering his quarry under rocks, a 
plan of campaign which he now proceeded 
to put into execution at a speed that took 
one’s breath away. ‘The salmon, on the 
other hand, showed. some considerable 
aversion to the vicinity of rocks, and he 
bolted, or tried to bolt, for the open sea, 
not once, but a dozen times. He was 
dealing, however, with something quite 
unique in the hunting line, a fact which 
penetrated to his fishy brain, after he had 
been headed back for the twelfth time. 
Then followed a sort of musical ride, 
carried on at the speed of summer 
lightning, a scene which changed, all at 
once, with almost bewildering abruptness, 
to another scene, of the otter swimming 
quite coolly with the lifeless salmon in 
his mouth. Certainly there had been a 
resounding snap in that boiling turmoil, 
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but, for the rest, no one could have 
guessed how it had happened. 

Leaving all of the salmon but the 
shoulders—dainty beast that he was !— 
the “spirit of unrest” set off as if fiends 
pursued him. This was his invariable 
habit. He visited the mouth of the river, 
and, by way of sport, cornered a salmon- 
peel in a sandbank channel. He relieved 
the unhappy fish of its life in the space of 
two minutes, and left its body high and 
dry, with a single ugly bite taken out of 
its shoulder—an insolent reminder to any 
whom it might concern that he, “the spirit 
of unrest,” had deigned to pass that way. 

Then a burning desire to visit the 
source of that river seized him—the 
source, if you please; he was at its 
mouth—and he sped up-stream at the 
speed of the wind forthwith. Two miles 
up he passed a_ water-bailiff, whose 
trained eyes saw the tell-tale gleam of 
rippling water. A charge cf shot followed 
instantly, but the otter had dived as the 
man lifted his gun, and the murderous, 
leaden hail boiled the water up a full yard 
behind him. 

Half an hour later this furry outlaw 
came to a wide loop in the river. Here 





he must land at the same spot, follow 


the same runway to the opposite bend in 
the stream, and “‘take off” again from the 
same rock as all the otters which had 
passed that way had done from time 
immemorial. Why otters should do this 
strange thing, and many others, no man 
knoweth, save that they belong to the 
weasel tribe, which, of all the beasts, 
have the most eccentric and fixed habits. 
Half-way up the bank he leapt backwards 
so suddenly as almost to suggest that he 
had trod on a wasp’s nest. He had not; 
but he had all but stepped on a trap. 
He must have smelt it, for it was quite 
invisible. The water-bailiffs have a belief 
that some otters can smell a trap. Cer- 
tainly! Why not? Steel does smell, and, 
after all, what was the use of having fine 
whiskers if not for delicate work of thissort? 

There is a proverb which warns one 
against a leap in the dark—or “ some- 
thing to that effect.” Yet it is useful at 
times. Now, when “the spirit of unrest ” 
blundered backwards into the reeds, he 
stumbled up against something warm and 
feathery, which awoke—it was sleeping, 
that thing—and squawked aloud. He 
turned upon it with somewhat of the 
bewildering speed of a snake, and buried 





his fangs scientifically in its neck. The 
thing flapped about helplessly, with chok- 
ing sobs, for a bit, and finally died. 
Then the otter found that he had annexed 
a moorhen. He sucked its blood, drag- 
ging it into the runway to do so. There 
he left it. Left it—intolerable insolence ! 
—beside the trap, so that any might read 
who cared that the “ spirit of unrest” had 
travelled that route while men slept. 

Some time after the adventures narrated 
above, when the moon had thrown back 
her veil of cloud-wrack, and had bewitched 
the river into a stream of molten silver, 
a strange thing happened. The otter 
was swimming up-stream, when a single, 
flute-like whistle sounded, from nowhere 
in particular, over the face of the waters. 
Instantly the “spirit of unrest” sank like 
a stone, and transferred himself to the 
shadow under the bank, where one mightlie 
in ambush for—whatsoever should befall. 

After a time the otter suddenly realised 
that a low rock in mid-stream had mys- 
teriously grown a foot taller. No! A 
keen scrutiny showed that something was 
on the rock —something which had not 
been there before. It was as if a water- 
god had chosen that moment to view the 
night. Then thewhistle came again—from 
the rock—-quite clearly, so that there could 
be no mistaking it, the low call of adog-otter. 

Suddenly, from far up-stream, came an 
answer. No human ear could have 
caught that reply, yet both dog-otters on 
hearing it took the water on the instant 
as if released by a single spring. By 
their swimming ye shall judge them, might 
fairly be said of otters, for, whereas he 
from the rock threw caution to the winds 
and swam in open water, our friend the 
outlaw kept to the shadow of the bank 
and remained invisible. 

He of the rock found the she-otter who 
had uttered the seductive, half-whispering 
answer. He then threw a challenge out 
into the night, an arrogant sound; but 
there was no answer—save from some 
mocking owl. Then he turned to her, 
secure in the belief that there were no 
rivals, and as he took his watchful eyes 
off the water, the “spirit of unrest” shot 
up beneath him ‘and fixed him by the 
throat. There followed a_half-uttered 
sob, and the two vanished in_ boiling 
foam. Yet it was not all foam—there 
were streaks of crimson mixed with it. 

Later the “spirit of unrest” settled to 
a married life. 
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STORIES OF A SOUTH SEA BUCCANEER. 


IV.—AN AFFAIR OF GUNBOATS. 


BY ALBERT DORRINGTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. PAGET. 


“YT “HE Hindu snake-charmer halted in 
1 front of the trade-house, placing 
his red basket in the purao shade. 
A pair of blue herons rose from a near 
thicket and fluttered into the hot windless 
jungle. At sound of the Hindu’s footsteps 
a big-shouldered white man stalked from 
the verandah with a half scowl at the 
turbaned figure. No word was spoken. 

Grinning amiably, the Hindu whipped a 
brown-throated cobra from his sleeve and 
allowed the darting head to wind around 
his jewelled wrist. 

“You like to see the entertainment, 
sahib?” he began in a gentle voice. 
“T come yesterday to Nukahiva in the 
Kompany’s boat. I show you the four 
man-killer cobras for one half-dollar.” 

“You couldn’t fetch me if you showed 
me four blamed elephants,” yawned the 
white man. “I’m not in my best snake 
humour to-day. Call again, when the 
whiskey’s gone.” 

Salaaming, the Hindu raised his red 
basket and proceeded leisurely down the 
limestone path leading to the bay. At 
that moment a small fifty-ton schooner 
wore through the narrow harbour entrance 
and anchored within a cable’s length of 
the French gunboat /éxa. ‘Ten minutes 
later a dingey was lowered from her side ; 
a planter, accompanied by a sullen-browed 
Manihikian boy, pulled ashore to the pier 
steps and hurried up the crumbling path to 
the trade-house. 

From the palm-thatched verandah the 
big-shouldered man watched their coming, 
half curiously. ‘‘ Hullo, Long!” he ex- 
claimed briefly. ‘Thought you were 
running an opium farm in Manua.,” 

“So I was,” panted Long, “until a 
five-inch shell dropped through my front 
window.” 

“Oyster-shell?” A bottle of whiskey 
was pushed across the verandah table. 
“Who’s been throwing valuable pearl at 
you, James ?” 

“There was more iron in it than pearl, 
Captain Hayes. And I don’t want to 
load up on your whiskey, either,” added 


the newcomer irritably. ‘I’m badly 
burnt and half poisoned already.” 

“ Easy, Long, and don’t wave your 
jaundice at a man like me. Take eight 
breaths and compose your nerves.” ‘lhe 
buccaneer waited dourly for the other to 
speak. 

“T don’t want to insult you, Hayes. 
But ... . you see,” he twisted his hands 
together savagely, ‘I saw my trade-house 
shot away a few mornings ago,—the work 
of ten years undone.” 

‘** Sounds nice,” nodded Hayes. “ Can’t 
say I follow you, though. Didn't think 
there was a man on your island who could 
shoot a blamed turtle.” 

Long’s face grew dark with rage. 
“ You haven’t escaped, Hayes,” he went 
on. ‘The shells gutted that depot of 
yours at Hurricane Reef. Three of your 
kanakas were killed— old Tamaita, Nukoa, 
and that Gilbert Islander, Pao. The 
landing party shot them in the scrub and 
left a pile of ashes where your sandal- 
wood was stored. I must say the shooting 
improved,” he added maliciously, “ when 
they got the range of your factory, Bully.” 

“You mean ” Hayes stepped for- 
ward and snarled in the face of James 
Long. 

“The German gunboat J/o/tke, com- 
missioned to wipe out the island over that 
poll-tax affair. The Moltke dropped in 
on the 15th, and opened fire as if we 
were a crowd of cannibals.” Long drew 
a sheet of dirty paper from his pocket. 
“ Here’s a list of the killed and injured, 
Hayes; I’m sorry I couldn’t bring a 
photograph of your heap of ashes at 
Hurricane Reef.” 

‘** You bolted ?” 

“Partly. Compensation’s my ticket, 
and I’m writing to the Home Government 
about it.” 

“‘ How did you dodge the Germans?” 

“They landed after the bombardment. 
A sub-lieutenant, with a squad of 
Deutschers at his heels, met me on the 
beach and told me—told me,” half 
screamed Long, “that he was sorry for 
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what they had done. ‘ It was all an over- 
sight,’ he said ; ‘they'd mistaken Manua 
for Nassau Island.’ He stood in front of 
my burning house and—and apologised.” 

“It’s almost amusing, Long.” 

“Ts it? Well, you’d better go and look 
at the graveyard they've made of your 
island. A burning forest isn’t much of a 
timber asset. They haven’t left a roof to 
cover your head.” 

The buccaneer received the news in 
silence. His storehouse and sandal-wood 
depot at Manua Island held most of his 
worldly possessions. His patent rubber 
diving-gear, his silk and cotton trade had 
been destroyed, his servants killed, at the 
instigation of a slovenly, incompetent 
navigator. 

“What's the AZo/tke’s destination ?” 

‘* Flint Island, I should say. Anybody 
that wants can pick her up in the Manihiki 
group. The yarn about the bombard- 
ment being a mistake is bunkum. It’s 
you they’re striking at, Hayes. Your 
schooners get all the trade. The Schoffen- 
hagen and the De Wert people want you 
out of the way. Can’t you see it, Hayes ? 
They’ve fixed up this poll-tax punitive 
expedition question, and rung up their 
bleating gunboat to clear away undesira- 
bles from their spheres of influence.” 

“That’s so,” answered the buccaneer 
wearily. “I don’t mind a square fight 
between man and man, but I can’t tackle 
the German navy.” 





It was gala day at Tai-o-hai. Half a 
dozen copra schooners lay out in the 
bay. The newly arrived French gun- 
boat /éna was anchored in the fairway, 
her yards decked with flags and bunting. 
Towards evening the resident consul and 
principal traders of the town entertained 
the captain and officers at a dinner given 
in honour of their visit. The sound of 
music came from the Marine Esplanade, 
where the /éza’s band performed in front 
of the Consul’s residence. 

The trade-house occupied by Captain 
Hayes was in darkness. Since sunset no 
attempt had been made to illuminate the 
wide, palm-shadowed verandah overlook- 
ing the bay. Seated in chairs or lying 


on the bare floor were a score of white 
men of all nationalities—American ex- 
naval officers, Britishers and Australians, 
swart, lean derelicts, for the most part, 
who had engaged in every kind of island 
warfare 


and revolt since their own re- 
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spective navies had discharged or expelled 
them. 

The majority were engaged in the 
labour traffic; a few owned schooners 
and pearling lagoons, but to a man they 
viewed with loathing the presence of a 
German warship in their vicinity. They 
believed that no foreign power had a 
right to interfere with their trade. ‘They 
were the pioneers of the South Seas. 
They had fought the wastes of sky 
and sea, had spent their lives seeking 
new plantations and in the building of 
trade-houses, They had hewn their way 
into unknown forests supplying money 
and goods to enterprising agents, when 
pestilence and famine swept over the 
archipelago. 

The Germans had followed hot on 
their footsteps, supporting their claims 
with fast-moving gunboats, and in many 
cases expelling British and American 
traders from certain island groups when- 
ever their presence interfered with the 
policy of German expansion. 

Here and there among the bearded 
pioneers one saw a handsome face ; some 
were mere boys, dressed in the vivacious 
colours of Spanish hidalgoes, hearty and 
clean of speech, and with the hot 
southern night to blood their imaginations. 

There were others, grey and husky 
of voice, who exuded the atmosphere 
of Chilian  barracoons, men _ inured 
to the death-wails of the island labour 
schooners. At their head sat Captain 
William Hayes, tight-lipped, flinty-eyed, 
the memory of the recent German outrage 
running molten through his brain. 

“Seems to me,” said a voice from the 
dark of the verandah, “‘that we’ve got 
no redress. Last year in New Britain 
four white traders were shot and others 
imprisoned by a crowd of money-grubbing 
Deutschers. Two of our fellows are still 
in an island prison eating papaw and 
bananas with Malays and ‘Tonquinese 
lepers. I don’t say we're all philan- 
thropists and Bible-class men, but we 
don’t hit back with five-inch shells.” 

“We might,” drawled Hayes. “ Any- 
body been aboard the French gunboat?” 

“Couldn’t get within a bayonet’s length 
of her this afternoon. ‘They’re taking in 
stores.” 

“Yah ! The whole crew are ashore can- 
canning and playing guard of honour 
round the Consul’s house. Captain 
Decroix likes his lads to join in when 
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there’s free drinks and music. It’s any- 
body’s gunboat to-night ; the crew are 
nearly all ashore.” 

A kanaka servant appeared suddenly 
from the rear of the trade-house, and 
whispered a word in the vernacular. 
Hayes almost leaped from his feet. 
“Bring him here, then,” he cried, address- 
ing the servant. 

A moment later the Hindu snake- 
charmer slunk forward, carrying his red 
basket under his arm. Glancing furtively 
at the crowd of lean swart men on the 
verandah, he drew back undecidedly. 

Hayes beckoned sharply. ‘“‘ You are 
coming with us to-night, 


Ghulem Singh. And if eb 


you behave properly 
there’s fifty dollars for 
you in the morning.” 

The Hindu _ smiled 
weakly, and shivered. 
“T no understand,” he 
stammered. 

“Sit in that corner, 
and you'll soon get a 
grip of things,” com- 
manded Hayes. ‘ And 
keep your cobras where 
they won’t breathe on 
the company. Sharp, 
now!” 

Thebuccaneer leaned 
over the verandah and 
glanced seaward. Down 
in the dark hollow of 
the bay several schooners 
danced at their moor- 
ings. Above the starlit 
waters glittered the 
Jéna’s  fore-top light. 
Hayes searched _ her 
critically through his 
night-glasses, and the 
men sprawling at his 
feet looked up inquir- 
ingly from time to time. 

Clearing his voice, he 
turned upon them 
huskily. ‘She'll do, 
boys ; she’s gunned fore 
and aft like an English 
cruiser. Well... who’s 
coming with me?” he i 
demanded sombrely. A) | 

There was an an- 
swering chorus of voices 
that almost rose to a 
shout. “]’m your man, 


Bully. I was suckled at the breech of 
a gun,” 

“Put me in, Hayes. I can repair a 
broken gas-engine or fit up a nickel-plated 
ammunition hoist.” 

“Take me, Cap’n. Here’s my torpedo 
and gunnery certificates—United States 
Navy.” 

The buccaneer turned upon a white- 
haired, bull-throated man smoking quietly 
in the dark of the verandah. ‘ And who 
are you?” he demanded suddenly. 

“ Richard Holt, at your service, Cap’n. 
Sailed in the A/abama and ran for the 
presidency of Venezuela.” 
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“ Bet they cleaned you with tar oil and 
deported your relatives on a horse punt,” 
snapped Hayes. ‘ Who’s next?” 

“Stanley Wheeler, Cap’n. Fought in 
the Merrimac and passed all gunnery tests.” 

“Well?” Hayes turned to another 
inquiringly. 

The man coughed behind his hand. 
“Threw some iron into a Peruvian slave- 
runner in the ‘fifties. I’d sooner fight 
than drink whiskey. Me mother was an 
Trishwoman.” 

‘**T know a gunboat from an ice-chest,” 
broke in another, “ and I’m going.” 

“You are,” said Hayes sadly, “ You 
are going to help me hit Bismarck and his 
Kolonialverein on the lip. Put away that 
gin, boys ; it won’t fight German blue- 
jackets.” He grew suddenly thoughtful. 
“ Boys,” he began after awhile, “it’s not 
heroes I’m after, but plain, honest greasers. 
I want half a dozen lads who can drive a 
gunboat’s engines. I don’t want ex- 
torpedo lieutenants and _ copper-plated 
blatherskites ; six oil-cans are wanted to 
shove us over the skyline.” 

“No greasing for me,” piped a Sydney 
boy, in white silk coat and pants. ‘“T’ll 
sign on for a bit of gentlemanly scrapping, 
though, if you'll provide the ammunition.” 

** Guess you'll provide the squealing, if 
there’s going to be any,” answered Hayes. 
“ You'll come as a greaser, or quit. You'll 
be much safer among the lubricators.” 

Hereat a voice from the shadows 
volunteered to whip a crew of firemen 
together within an hour if a month’s pay 
in advance were guaranteed. Eight New 
Plymouth men from a stranded American 
tramp steamer were, at that moment, 
almost destitute in ‘Tai-o-hai. 

Hayes nodded briefly, spoke a few 
instructions under his breath, and the 
volunteer—his name was Eric Williams— 
departed silently towards the town. 

Ten minutes later Captain Hayes led 
the way to the beach, a score of island 
rebels breathing in his wake. At the foot 
of a bluff overlooking a tide-glutted inlet 
lay a couple of whale-boats. Ghulem 
Singh, with his red basket, was hurried into 
the first, the others tumbling in after him. 

The French gunboat had veered stern 
on to the town; smoke oozed from her 
funnel in lazy wreaths. A pair of copra 
schooners rode on her port side, deserted 
and unlit, and the fretting tide made 
guzzling sounds under their storm-bruised 
ribs. 
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~ With muffled oars the two whaleboats 


crept under the Frenchman’s_ bows, un- 
challenged and unseen. Discipline in 
most foreign warships relaxes when 
officers and men are the guests of island 
consuls and traders, In the silence of the 
starlit bay the /éva loomed ‘Titanesque 
above them. At a signal from the 
buccaneer a dark shape crawled monkey- 
like up the gunboat’s stiff anchor-chain. 
Pausing with his right foot in the hawser- 
hole he cast a line into the whaleboat 
below. 

Hayes caught the rope and fastened 
it securely to the Hindu’s red basket. 
“Now,” he whispered, “‘ this game is full 
of delirium tremens if the reptiles only 
behave decently. I’m not going to shoot 
a few French sailors, but they’ll have io 
excuse the cobras.” 

The man crouching under the /éna’s 
bows drew up the basket smartly, un- 
fastened the lid, and rolled it into the 
dark forecastle. The silence that followed 
seemed to quake with the suppressed 
laughter of the men in the whaleboats, 

The sound of a French sailor singing 
below was plainly heard. A couple of 
look-out men stood near the stern-rail 
and watched the gay lights flitting across 
the palm-shrouded inlet. A sergeant-at- 
arms loafed under the gala awning amid- 
ships, humming softly as the soft music 
from the shore reached him. 

Large stars of milky whiteness leaned 
from the blue depths above. <A cool 
wash of air rippled the surface of the 
bay, bringing the low rustling sound of 
palms, the soft wailings of violins and 
flutes from the consul’s trade-house. 

The sergeant-at-arms wiped his hot face, 
stooped lazily and struck a match, holding 
it to the ‘cigarette between his fingers. 
For one moment he stood thus, with eyes 
bulging, voiceless, transfixed. Then, with 
a cry of horror, he sprang to the stern- 
rail. ‘“Sacre/ Look, Antoine!” he 
choked. ‘“ Look!” 

Antoine, leaning over the rail, turne 
and saw the flat venomous head of an 
Indian cobra stealing across the angle of 
light. Another diamond-throated shape 
glided into view, accompanied by a silken 
hiss that ran like quicksilver about the 
ship. 

The frantic look-out men dropped into 
the water under the /éna’s rail, followed 
by a panting sergeant-at-arms. The three 
swam towards the purao-fringed beach on 
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the eastern side of the bay. From the 
mess-room below came _half-smothered 
yells, followed by a thudding of bare feet. 
Several scantily-clad sailors tore up the 
stairs, an unknown terror in their eyes. 
A sub-lieutenant sprang past the star- 
board davits, striking with a. hanger at a 
pair of scintillating eyes that flashed near 
his own. 

“ Parbleu ! What devil’s trick is this?” 
A half-naked mitrailleur vanished over 
the port side, followed by the  sub- 
lieutenant. ‘They were prepared to shed 
their last drop of blood for France, but, 
diable / the navy was not a snake-fighter ! 

“Hurry aboard, my lads,” whispered 
Hayes. ‘You first, Ghulem Singh, and 
put the comether on those two big 
cobras.” 

The Hindu protested vehemently. 
The reptiles, he said, were harmless ; 
the poison had been drained from their 
fangs. He did not desire to go aboard 
the gun-ship belonging to France. It 
was against the law. 

A pistol rapped against his turbaned 
brow sent him clawing up the stiff anchor 
chain, muttering maledictions in the 
vernacular on the man who had hurled 
his pet cobras into the silen’ gun-flanked 
ship. “There is a penal settlement at 
Ile Nou,” he muttered. ‘ Let them look 
to it!” 

“The snakes!” repeated Hayes from 
the whaleboat. “And don’t tear the 
casemates with your blamed feet.” 

The others followed the Hindu, and 
found the decks deserted. A pile of 
arms stood near the companion; no 
sound below save the chortling of 
Ghulem’s magic reed as he prowled fore 
and aft in quest of his beloved cobras. 

‘A mitrailleuse in the little fighting-top,” 
said the buccaneer, glancing aloft approv- 
ingly. Then his eye lingered over the 
highly polished gun-breeches, the long 
slim throats that peeped from the sullen 
casemates. 

The men fell about the ship, gaping at 
first like schoolboys flung into an arsenal. 
A sudden order from Hayes scattered 
them above and below. Furnace doors 
were opened and slammed, coal bunkers 
investigated. ‘The ammunition hoist and 
shell-room were overhauled critically. 
White-coated men dived into the heart of 
the /éna and came up grease-blackened, 
and dripping oil. 

A boat clattered under the /éva’s gang- 
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way; Eric Williams, accompanied by his 
scratch crew of firemen and two engineers, 
scrambled aboard exultantly. 

“Now, my lads,” shouted Hayes, 
“heave all wooden truck and wash-deck 
gear overboard, and we’ll up anchor.” 

A swift inspection of the ship satisfied 
him that the /éza was in active-service 
trim. In ten minutes every man was at 
his allotted post; anchor cables were 
safely stowed long before the helmsman 
swung her for the open Pacific. 

“‘T'ry gun circuits!” shouted Hayes 
from the bridge. ‘And you, Mr. Jamie- 
son,” he added, to a lean, sunburnt figure 
near the davits, “ smarten ship and hoist 
splinter nets ; we'll want them shortly.” 

In less than thirty minutes the French 
gunboat /éma, commanded by Captain 
William Hayes, was steaming towards 
Flint Island in the Manihiki group. 

On the beach at Tai-o-hai a score of 
French sailors, headed by a Deputy Com- 
missioner and a brigadier of gendarmerie, 
gaped at sight of the /éxa moving swiftly 
from her anchorage. Later, the sub- 
lieutenant and dripping master-at-arms 
presented themselves to the dumfounded 
Captain Decroix. 

“ Bigre/” he choked. “ What is the 
meaning . . .” 

The sub-lieutenant explained the cobra 
invasion lucidly and without passion. ‘The 
assembled traders laughed uneasily. <A 
clammy perspiration broke over the /éna’s 
officers : Captain Decroix glared through 
the Commissioner’s glasses at the fast 
disappearing gunboat. 

“It’s that fellow Hayes, I'll swear,” 
said the Consul. ‘He played the same 
trick on a Peruvian sloop-of-war three 
years ago in the Paumotos.” 

“ Mon Dieu! I lose my ship, my 
honour. Oh, my friends, what shall 1 
say to France! Who will lend me a 
launch to overtake this—this Hayes ?” he 
demanded feverishly. 

“He'd sink you in three minutes, 
m’sieur,” advised the Consul. ‘ Sooner 
or later he will fall in with a British man- 
o’-war, and that will be the end of Hayes.” 

The /éna did not fall in with a British 
war-vessel. She beat her way through the 
hot windless nights with scarce a ripple 
about her steel-hammered foot. On the 
third night Hayes scanned the far sky-line, 
where a crumb of light pinched the 
darkness above reef-lines. Not a sound 
disturbed the quiet pulsing of the engines. 
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Here and there about fhe masked lights 
one saw groups of men standing within 
the hot barbettes peering over gun-sights 
or watching the big-browed man on the 
bridge above. 

** Gentlemen ”—he leaned towards them 
suddenly and his voice seemed to cut the 
intolerable silence—“ Flint Island is be- 
hind that reef-mountain in the nor’-east. 
We'll fetch the entrance in half an hour. 
I guess my intentions are fairly clear to 
all. For six or seven years we’ve been 
harassed and threatened by irresponsible 
quarter-deck bounders, who have the good 
fortune to possess a few tons of nigger- 
ammunition and hoop-iron artillery. I’ve 
lost my trade-house, and my sandalwood 
is burnt to ashes, because I happen to be 
competing squarely with two or three 
millionaire Deutscher firms, who desire the 
earth and sea.” 

Hayes paused, lit a cigarette slowly. 
“Now,” he continued, “I want to find 
out whether this fire-spreading AZo/the is 
a steel-hipped gunboat or just a blamed 
junk painted like iron to frighten kanakas 
and overfed Chinamen.” 

“There ain’t no paint on the Mo/tke, 
Cap'n.” A voice spoke from the black- 
shadowed barbette. ‘“She’s a_ shell- 
typhoon. Don’t hold her cheap; she’s 
muscle and ginger down to her fighting 
belt.” 

The Jéxa throbbed through the fretting 
reef-bound seas, and the stiff-jawed men 
lying under the gun-breeches counted 
each leap of the pistons and grinned, 
The low thunder of surf reached them, the 
slow running boom of imprisoned breakers 
fleeing down the endless lanes of coral. 

It seemed as though eternity lingered 
between heart-throbs as the slow-moving 
gunboat wallowed through the reef en- 
trance. The narrow harbour swung like 
a nightpiece across their vision. Lights 
no larger than a pencil-point pricked the 
sombre heights where the palm-woods 
masked the eastern side of the bay. The 
smoky flares of a dozen native fishing- 
boats tormented the face of the water. 

A squat, wedge-shaped outline with a 
low funnel and gleaming foretop light 
filled the middle entrance. The buc- 
caneer regarded it with clenched fists, as 
one who sees a wolf or a tiger cub sprawl- 
ing in his path. Several white-clad figures 
moved about her deck, watching from 
time to time the native canoes that 
swarmed under their gangway. 
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“That fat gentleman promenading with 
the palm-leaf fan is Captain Gronow.” 
Hayes spoke from the bridge softly. 
“ He’s the chap that shoots at our trade- 
houses.” 

The /Jéxa panted in the darkness ; her 
port battery was already in line with the 
German gunboat. 

“Now, Mr. Alabama,” Hayes stooped 
over the bridge rail and addressed a 
huddle of men standing at the for’rd case- 
mate. ‘Are you ready?” 

* Aye, aye, sir.” . 

“T guess we're a clear half-mile from 
the Deutscher.” The buccaneer stared 
through his binoculars at the J/oltke’s 
sullen outline. 

“JT make it a bit more, sir.” The 
electric circuits had been switched on; 
half a dozen fuses glowed near the gun- 
shields and barbettes. . 

“When you are ready, then,” nodded 
Hayes, “ you may fire.” 

A sound of muffled voices came from 
the shell-room ; the slithering gurr of the 
ammunition hoist checked off the nerve- 
breaking moments. A gun-breech closed 
with a snap. Six seconds later a thin 
livid flame whipped the darkness of the 
bay. The man stationed in the foretop 
saw a bulb of fire burst far beyond the 
Moltke’s stern. 

“Too high and wide,” he sang out. 

There was a hurried readjustment of 
sights. Another shot followed, and swift 
upon it a loud steely rattle as though a 
hundred blades had been snapped in 
halves. 

“Right on the coffee-pot,” came from 
the look-out man, ‘ You’ve smashed the 
gold-plated dinner service.” 

The /éna’s second shell had exploded 
within the AZo/tke’s port battery, dismount- 
ing a quick-firing gun, and tearing away 
the twelve-inch roof of steel above the 
barbettes. Savage confusion prevailed. 
The sudden attack coming from the 
empty solitudes of the Pacific paralysed 
the unsuspecting Germans ; but not for 
long. : 

The fat white figure of Captain Gronow 
was observed scrambling to the bridge, 
his hoarse, trumpeting voice was clearly 
heard across the bay. Like ants the 
German sailors poured up from below, 
running to their stations with machine-like 
precision. ; 

Hayes smiled grimly, and spoke again 
to the men below. ‘ Now, Mr. Merrimac, 
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we'll be smelling Prussian Gehenna in 
a minute.” 

Two flashes followed the order. The 
flame-lit darkness whined as the sobbing 
shells leaped across the bay. 

** One wide ; t’other—Mr. Merrimac’s— 
right on the starboard blinker. Look 
out, boys, I can see the Deutscher’s 
fuses.” 

The /éna manceuvred cunningly, 
presenting her narrow bows to the 
Moltke’s uncertain fire. 

“ Forty trained men are serving up that 
ammunition.” Hayes glanced at the lurid 
scarves of flame that fluttered overhead, 
and he knew that the German gunners 
would find the range within thirty 
seconds. 

“Mr. Alabama, are you asleep?” he 
inquired coldly. 

‘The slamming of “ Alabama’s ” breech 
was the response; a fuse blistered the 
darkness of the /éxa’s port battery. Hayes 
watched the blinding flash, the cigar- 
shaped flame that roared through the 
tropic night. A splintering crash followed ; 
the Mo/tke’s funnel vanished as though a 
hurricane had uprooted it. 

For a period of thirty seconds the 
German gunboat was silent, until the 
murderous rattle of a machine-gun burst 
from her foretop. 

“You there in the fighting-top 
roared the buccaneer ; ‘‘ give ’em a drink 
of lead from that mitrailleuse.” 

A steam siren spluttered in the dark- 
ness ; a fifty-foot launch scampered across 
the bay under shelter of the /éna’s 
bulwarks. Faintly above the _ heart- 
shaking din a voice was heard calling to 
Hayes. 

“Cap’n, for God’s sake cease firing! 
The French are coming in a two-hundred- 
ton schooner. ‘They'll board you for 
certain. They’re yelping like hyzenas for 
your scalp.” 

Hayes, peering over the bridge rail, 
looked down for a moment, and the 
white gun-flash seemed to pinch his eyes. 
“That you, Mr. Long? ... Stand away!” 
he snarled. 

“ Hayes, you idiot! This is a hanging 
job. Come away hide yourself. 
You’ve a wife and children somewhere, 
like most of us.” Without waiting for an 
answer, Long scrambled up the /éna’s 
half-lowered gangway, followed by three 
stalwart Marquesan boatmen, and gained 
the bridge. 
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Hayes, with fury in his eyes, found 
himself torn from his post of observation 
and carried to the shelter of the barbette. 
And not a moment toosoon. A five-inch 
shell from the JAZoltke’s forward gun 
ploughed the bridge from its stanchions. 
Another crimson bolt hewed down their 
fighting-top; the brass-mounted mitrail- 
leuse fell with a splintering roar to the 
deck. Gun-shields and barbettes hummed 
and quaked under the murderous enfilade 
of small shot. 

“Guess they’ve found our cooking- 
range,” gasped Hayes. “Steady, my 
lads! the music won’t play all night.” 

‘The men at the Jéza’s guns flinched ; 
a few ran below to the shelter of the lower 
deck. Stripped to the waist and almost 
alone, the white-bearded A/adama veteran 
half-crouched beside his heated gun. 
‘One more, cap’n,” he said thickly, 
“and a bit of salt on it for luck.” 

Hayes joined him grimly, and drove the 
long-snouted shell into the breech. ‘Three 
men lay in the dark of the casemate, 
shot-riddled, unrecognisable. . . . ‘The 
buccaneer locked the breech, ‘‘ Alabama” 
fired. Both men stooped, and watched. 

A blue lightning-flash seemed to whip 
the German gunboat amidships ; a deadly 
hiccuping sound of shell-torn steel reached 
them, a thing like a red wound appeared 
in the AZoltke’s side, and opened wide 
until the darkness swooped over it like a 
slamming door. 

“They're sinking!” cried Hayes. 
‘** And, oh, man, if we help them they'll 
hang us for pirates.” 

The duel was ended; the /éxa limped 
out to sea at half-speed. Dawn found 
her moving through the oily seas, fire- 
blackened and shot-riven. ‘The men 
stared at each other blankly, scarce lifting 
their powder-smoked eyes to greet each 
other. They asked no questions of 
Hayes; he was taking them back to 
Tai-o-hai, and no one doubted his ability 
to end the affair gracefully and with 
honour to themselves, 

They found the harbour almost 
deserted ; the fleet of copra schooners had 
vanished as if by magic; the town itself 
weltered in the hot noon haze. Flocks of 
sea birds hovered about the surf thrashed 
headlands. Hayes ran his glasses over 
the beach before casting anchor. Here 
and there a few natives had gathered in 
the purao shade, watching the shell- 
battered /éna with fear-stricken eyes. 
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‘That officer regarded it dumbly. .. . ‘it is addressed to Count Von Bismarck!’ he stammered. ‘Post it,’ 
said the buccaneer, ‘when I’m gone.’” 


‘See here, my lads,” the buccaneer 
called the men aft and addressed them 
civilly : “ I’m going ashore to wind up my 
affairs. Mr, Long tells me that Captain 
Decroix and his crew are looking for me.” 


“ And if they enter the harbour while 
you’reashore, Cap’n,” inquired “ Alabama,” 
‘what then ?” 

“ There’s half a ton of ammunition in 
the shell-room, and they’ve got a wooden 
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junk and a few spare cutlasses maybe,” 
answered Hayes. ‘‘ Don’t let ’em cheek 
you. Offer them a dollar a ton damages, 
or fight it out.” 

Hayes went ashore. A clammy silence 
hung over the palm-woods as he slipped 
through the palisade and entered the 
trade-house. Stuffing his papers into a 
large grip-sack, he sat at the verandah 
table and drew out pen and note-paper. 
For several minutes he wrote leisurely, 
pausing at times with pen uplifted. 

A crunching of feet on the gravel path 
made him look up: the white glitter of 
bayonets stayed for a moment in the 
tropic sunglare beyond the palm thicket. 
A brigadier of gendarmerie entered the 
house palisade, accompanied by six of the 
Deputy Commissioner’s men. He saluted 
briefly. 

“] have come to arrest Monsieur 
Captain,” he began stiffly. “There will 
be no trouble.” 

A line of bayonets seemed to wheel 
round the silent trade-house, where the 
blue parrots fluttered above the palm- 
thatched eaves. The brigadier prided 
himself on his brevity and tact. 

Without a glance in his direction the 
buccaneer continued writing. Folding 
the letter carefully, he placed it in an 
envelope and addressed it. ‘Then rising 
slowly he handed it to the palpitating 
brigadier. 

That officer regarded it dumbly ; sweat 
ran from beneath his white helmet ; his 
hand trembled violently. “It is addressed 
to Count Von Bismarck !” he stammered. 

“ Post it,” said the buccaneer, ‘‘ when 
I’m gone.” 

“But you are arrest, Monsieur Captain ; 
and you are not gone!” 

Hayes laughed good-humouredly, and 
leaned over the verandah rail. ‘ Well, 
I’m hanged if you don’t deserve kicking, 
Emile Froshard.” 

“ Monsieur !” 

“Kicked and your ears twisted,” 
nodded the buccaneer, ‘like General 
Moltke and Bismarck twisted them in 
eighteen-seventy.” 

“TI do not discuss ze war,” responded 
the brigadier fiercely.‘ You are arrest.” 

“Emile,” went on the buccaneer 
gravely, “I must be frank—I do not love 
German gunboats, nor German bayonets 
and shells. They have uprooted my 
home, stripped me of the few things 
I hold dear in this world.” 
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“Tt is ” stammered the brigadier. 

“ No affair of yours, Emile. Quite so; 
but you have sympathies with others, 
whose hearths and household gods have 
been turned to ashes by the guns of a 
blackguard warship—Gronow’s warship, 
Emile.” 

**T deplore, Monsieur 

“Of course you do. France _after- 
wards deplored when Marshal MacMahon 
refused my appeal to serve her when the 
Prussian wolves were yelping around 
your Paris ... I’m a bad man, Emile, 
but don’t you think I heard the cry of the 
children, the cry of France?” 

* Monsieur ! ” 

“The other day, Emile, when I stole 
your country’s ship, I felt that my hour 
had arrived. Could you have _ stood 
beside me on the /éxa’s bridge and looked 
at the A/o/tke’s guns without doing what I 
did?” 

Half a dozen white helmets showed 
near the palisade; a __ bull-necked 
gendarme twirled his grizzled moustache 
and addressed his comrades in a fierce 
undertone. The brigadier remained 
motionless, listening to the gendarme’s 
half-uttered words. .. . 

“You—you fought the 4/o/tke, Monsieur 
Captain?” he muttered, turning to 
Hayes. 

**T was wishing you were there, Emile.” 
Hayes threw a side glance at the brigadier. 
“The affair went off without a hitch. 
We did it in our Sunday clothes. Blamed 
if any of us bothered to wash our hands, 
either.” aie 

“The Moltke, the Moltke, Monsieur 
Captain?” demanded the _ brigadier 
testily. 

“Lying in thirty fathoms, my Emile. 
Went down like a piece of gaspipe. 
You’ve seen the /éva: a thousand dollars 
will put her into fighting trim. A new 
bridge and another fighting-top, and she'll 
make scrap-iron of anything in the 
Pacific.” 

“ Mon Dieu!” The assembled gen- 
darmes craned over the  trade-house 
palisade, eyeing the buccaneer with un- 
feigned admiration. 

Seizing his grip-sack, Hayes shook 
hands cordially with the gaping brigadier, 
nodded to the bull-necked gendarme, and 
passed swiftly to the beach. 

“Cre nom! Monsieur Hayes is in 
a devilish hurry,” growled the brigadier. 
“We did not hear the rest of the story.” 
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The party of gendarmes returned to 
Tai-o-hai by way of a side track through 
the palm-woods. 

The buccaneer gained the /éna’s gang- 
way at the moment a fore-and-aft-rigged 
schooner entered the bay. Her deck was 
crowded with French sailors and marines, 
and as they wore inshore they yelped 
at sight of their gunboat’s battered 
appearance, ; 

Haggard, fierce-eyed Captain Decroix 
tramped the narrow poop, scanning the 
Jéna’s shot-riddled casemates, her roofless 
battery, the splintered stanchions that 
showed where the bridge had been 
ploughed away by the German’s fire. 

He stood like one transfixed ; the crew 
bared their teeth, shook their few cutlasses 
at the men who had placed them in so 
evil a plight. 

Hayes watched them narrowly as they 
brought their unwieldy schooner across 
his port side. A sudden click, click, 
caught his ear. Glancing for’rd he ob- 
served Mr. “ Merrimac” placing a shell in 
the breech of a gun. 

“Stop that!” he thundered. “ We're 
not a gang of murderers. And you there,” 
he beckoned a party of men gathered in 
the port battery, “keep your fingers off 
that ammunition. You are behaving no 
better than Chinese pirates.” 

Shamefaced, the men withdrew from 
the guns. Hayes mounted the rail and 
saluted Captain Decroix. ‘The little in- 
cident in the battery had not passed un- 
noticed ; its effect on the excited French- 
man was electrical. 

Captain Decroix responded to the 
buccaneer’s salute from the schooner’s 
poop. “My ship!” he cried, indicating 
the shot-battered /éna. ‘“ My honour !” 

“Captain Decroix,” answered the buc- 
caneer respectfully, “I herewith return 
your gunboat. It was merely borrowed 
to settle an affair with Gronow of the 
Moltke. France was the only nation 
with a ship to spare in these parts. I 
took her, monsieur.” 

“ Sacre/ It is now our turn to speak, 
Captain Hayes. We shall be glad to 
hang you when we come aboard.” 

“Monsieur Decroix, my body is at 
your service, but before it waves from 
your yardarm, you will allow every man 
on this vessel to leave ‘Tai-o-hai un- 
conditionally.” 

“ Diable/ It is impossible.” 

“Tl give you ten minutes to talk it 


over with your officers,” said Hayes. 
“In the meantime there is nothing to 
prevent me dropping most of the /éna’s 
machinery and gun-fittings overboard. It 
would take you a year to refit, and by 
that time your epaulettes would be in 
danger.” 

‘We fight now ! ” screamed the captain. 
“To ze death!” 

“Pshaw!” Hayes turned away half 
wearily. “I don’t want to turn that 
schooner into a shambles—and with your 
own guns too. Come aboard, Captain 
Decroix, and have a glass of wine.” 

The French captain staggered from the 
poop, half-demented, only to meet the 
pleading faces of his officers. They 
surrounded him like good sons. The 
affair, they explained, was between Ger- 
many and Captain Hayes. There would 
be no trouble in effecting speedy repairs 
to the /éna. 

The French crew, on hearing that the 
Moltke had been sunk, were barely 
restrained from cheering the buccaneer as 
he prepared to hand over the gunboat to 
its rightful captain. 

“Blamed if we didn’t leave Tai-o-hai 
that night with the band playing!” said 
Hayes, afterwards. 

Three months later Count Von Bismarck 
received a letter dated at Nukahiva in the 
French Marquesas. 


EXCELLENCY, 

I pray you exonerate the captain and 
crew of the French gunboat /éva from all 
blame in connection with the affair at Tai-o- 
hai. I was in good form. The JVo/¢ke lost 
everything except her barnacles. Gronow 
had a way of dropping shells wherever I 
built a homestead or planted cocoanuts. 
At Manua, in the Navigators, and at 
Marchand Island, in the Marquesas, two of 
my trade-houses disappeared on the wings 
of your five-inch shells. Your Gronow is 
a humourless sportsman—he shot a number 
of my young palm-trees and several elderly 
kanaka ladies. In return I hit your gun- 
boat with both hands. She lies in thirty 
fathoms—a mere proposition in scrap- 
heaps, 

BULLY HAYEs. 


*“Tmpudence!” growled the Iron 
Chancellor. ‘‘ If Gronow had hanged the 
fellow I would have given him a cruiser.” 

Six months later, when the newly 
commissioned German gunboat Hecla 
visited the Navigators, it was discovered 
that Hayes had left for Sydney in his 
schooner with thirty tons of black-lip pearl. 
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ADVENTURES OF A CURIO HUNTER OF MODEST MEANS. 


OLD WALNUT FURNITURE, 


BY EGAN MEW. 


Assume that we are friends, assume 
A common taste for old costume, 


Old pictures, books. 


Then dream us sitting, 


Us two, in some soft-lighted rooin. 


OW that the arts of the late 
eighteenth century in regard to 
furniture are so thoroughly 

understood, there is a growing tendency 
on the part of collectors to go just a little 
further back, to the walnut of Queen Anne, 
and while, perhaps, avoiding the lavish 
marquetry of William and Mary, looking 
about them for the simple solid pieces 
made from English walnut in the later 
part of the seventeenth and first decade 
of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. F. S. Robinson, whose book on 
furniture is sound in all respects, considers 
this the very plainest of all English periods. 
The incised carving of oak had long gone 
out of vogue, together with the over- 
elaborate inlay of Charles II. and the 
exuberant marquetry of William III.’s 
Dutch style. There remained in this 
period the quiet beauty of the walnut 
veneer, the comfortable neatness and 
grace of the “herring-bone” inlay, and 
the wise use of the brass work for the 
handles and the key-plates. 
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AUSTIN DOBSON. 


The marked change of character which 
shows between the furniture of the Tudor 
times and that of the Stuarts is seen at its 
fullest under Charles II., who personally 
did so much towards infecting it, as well 
as most other matters, with the excellent 
French taste of the period. A Henry VIII. 
chair or cabinet and the same class of 
piece under Royalty restored shows wider 
differences than almost any other century 
of time. The oak age has passed, to a 
great extent the age of construction has 
passed also, and the walnut wood, with its 
pleasing surfaces and colour, reigns alone. 
At this period, compared with our time, 
furniture in England was for the few. It 
was considered rather remarkable that 
even the great mansions were very fully 
supplied with elaborate pieces. For the 
lesser but still wealthy houses the furniture 
that was produced shows fine workman- 
ship, good design and eminently utilitarian 
and decorative qualities. 

If the useful and well-appearing cabinet, 
or chest on stand, which forms the first 
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illustration, could speak, it might say 
that— 


While cynic Charles still trimm’d the vane 
Twixt Querouaille and Castlemaine, 

In days that shocked John Evelyn, 

Its first possessor .. . 


was some merry and pliant courtier, whose 
town house was more crowded with com- 
pany than packed, as would be the case 
to-day, with a superfluity of furniture. 
For in the days when these cabinets were 
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cross-grain, were less liable to chip in this 
wood than in the more porous oak. The 
general construction and lining of cabinets 
and small furniture continued to be made 
of oak, but the outer surfaces were 
veneered with walnut, while the applied 
mouldings were worked in that wood. In 
chairs the lightness derived from walnut 
was at once appreciated ; but our ancestors 
by the end of the century had discovered 
its liability to decay, by worm, and wel- 
comed the new substitute provided in 

















Characteristic walnut veneer cabinet of late Stuart time, with original handles and 
key-plates of excellent design. Such pieces polish to a charming gold-brown colour, 
showing slightly the grain of the old red burr walnut wood. Pieces of this character 
were in general use about two hundred years ago, 


young their dignity and grace were con- 
sidered, and they were allowed space in 
which to show their quality as well as 
serve their useful purposes. 

In his valuable and de /uxe volume on 
“The Age of Walnut” (Lawrence & 
Bullen) Mr. Percy Macquoid says that the 
style of design which became fashionable 
in the second half of the seventeenth 
century was particularly suitable for the 
employment of walnut. The Elizabethans 
planted trees which had then arrived at a 
pleasing maturity. The twists and curves 
popular at that time, when made on the 


mahogany. Indeed, this wood beetle has 
been the greatest enemy of the true 
Queen Anne furniture in our time. It 
has so often worked that some part 
of the piece must be removed. Now- 
a-days, so many accomplished collectors 
dread even the mention of the restorer 
and fear that any mended piece is a piece 
absolutely marred. As a matter of fact, 
with a carefully tended example of furni- 
ture, the worm is not so unconquerable 
as is generally supposed. If one has the 
suspected area carefully dressed with 
paraffin or benzoline, the small beetles 
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appear upon the surface and die off. The 
paraffin protects the wood against any 
future attacks, the beeswax, turpentine, 
and shellac, with which walnut is most 
advantageously polished, fill up the old 
holes and leave your chair or chest in 
good working order. 


given to the fittings and all details of the 
business parts is often absent in the earlier 
productions. Although the delicate details 
of the mahogany period were seldom 
attempted in the walnut age, there is a 
character, a greater age, a broad decora- 
tive quality, and a distinction in the 

















An example of the simple style of chest on stand characteristic of the Queen Anne 
walnut, The proportion, colour of the wood, brass work, and simple mouldings are 


relied on for the general excellent effect. 


Early v. Late Eighteenth Century. 


The point in which the walnut of Queen 
Anne compares unfavourably with the 
Chippendales’ productions and the styles 
of the late eighteenth century, such as that 
of the admirable Thomas Shearer, is in 
the actual cabinet work. The minute care 


Queen Anne pieces, which I consider 
lacking in the work of the Chippendales 
and their followers. The fine craftsman- 
ship of such a table as is mentioned in 
Mr. Guy Laking’s work on the furniture 
at Windsor Castle, was only employed 
in rare pieces and has not survived 
very largely into our day; but the sort 
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of cabinet and stand shown in this photo- 


graph, an example now at Gill & 
Reigate’s, is a highly interesting and 


useful piece that can still be obtained. 
It has many of the characteristics of 
the period which are particularly at- 
tractive. The walnut veneer is of that 
pleasing honey - brown so difficult to 
obtain save by the passage of time. The 
brass work, on which the designs of this 
school of furniture relied in no small 
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siderable distinction to any room in which 
they appear. It will be noted that the 
chairs have that curious “stocking” on 
the leg which was in vogue for a short 
time, but serving little purpose, passed 
out of fashion before the end of the 
Queen Anne period. A simpler style 
of the same kind of piece may now 
be seen at Thornton-Smith’s in Soho 
Square, a neighbourhood in which it may 
well have spent its early days some two 

















Chest of drawers on stand, with chairs of same period. 


The inlay here is of the popular but rather 


excessive style, more general under William and Mary than Queen Anne. 


degree, is of the right late Stuart and 
Queen Anne pattern, ‘The proportions 
are excellent and simple, and the inlay, 
although modest in character, is all that 
is needful to vary the surface of the 
wood. 

An elaborate example of the inlay of 
this period is shown in the next photo- 
graph, with chairs of the same date. 
These drawers on stands are at once 
decorative and convenient, and add con- 


hundred years ago. On examination it 
will be found to have the simple double 
moulding so characteristic of the walnut of 
the early eighteenth century. The handles, 
excellent eighteenth-century work, do not 
appear to be original. Those of the top 
small drawers might well be so, for those 
drawers have key-holes, but the long 
drawers would, from the brass-work, appear 
to each have three key-holes, which is 
absurd, In the Queen Anne period the 
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handles and_ key-plates 
were each made especi- 
ally for the piece of 
furniture on which they 
were to be used, and 
one of the charms of 
the period is the absolute 
appropriateness of these 
accessories. In the next 
chest, where the use of 
the large “bun” feet 
will be noticed, the 
handles correspond well 
with the design of the 
inlay, the key-holes are 
possibly a more recent 
addition, but they are 
so extremely modest as 
to avoid all unfavourable 
notice. The picce as a 
wholg, new at Gill & 
Reigate’s, is an excellent 
example of the late seven- 
teenth-century chest, 
which divided into three 
separate parts for the 
convenience of moving — 
a survival of the day 
when chests of this A late seventeenth-century chest in three parts. Walnut with inlay of 
character were carried light and coloured woods, 
from town to country 
houses with the owner’s other worldly she callsa “table of chest or high-boy.” 
goods. Mrs. Hudson Moore gives some Here in England at the present time 
excellent examples of this period in her such walnut pieces are generally spoken 
“Collector’s Manual,” amongst them what of as dressing-tables, and the same sort 
of thing—with solid instead of 
veneered top—was also used for 
washing-basin, etc., in the period. 
But they also formed the stand 
| for sets of drawers ; in such cases 
the top has often a rough and un- 
finished surface. ‘These tables are 
| still obtainable in slightly varied 
forms, and will be found ex- 
tremely pleasing in appearance 
and useful. Made in the same 
manner, with solid legs of walnut 
and insides of oak, will be found 
many other pieces of furniture in 
this period, so that a room may 
easily be furnished throughout in 
this manner with excellent effect. 
Many of the chairs of this time, 
such as the double chairs or 
settees which follow—the first of 
which is now at Waring’s, and 
the second at Thornton-Smith’s— 
Queen Anne double chair settee, a forerunner of the famous have many of the characteristics 
Chippendale manner. associated with the Chippendale 
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designs, but in this particular branch 
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of his work he merely carried on the 
light of an earlier day. Indeed, one 
authority on Chippendale assures 
me that the best work deserving 
this famous name is carried out in 
walnut, but one’s own researches do 
not help thistheory. The late Stuart 
chair which follows was a comfort- 
able shape long made in walnut. 
The china cupboard on stand, too, 
is of a type that lasted through 
several generations — French in 
origin, Dutch by adaptation, and 
often English in workmanship. 
The original is at Barker’s, in 
Kensington, ‘The quaint little desk 
on spiral legs and stand also lasted 
through various periods, beginning 
with the Stuart and surviving well 
into the Georgian day, when it 














found itself associated with the later Queen 
chairs in walnut shown in_ this 
photograph, which was taken at 

Gill & Reigate’s. The high Queen Anne 
carving chair is extremely uncommon, the 
only specimen lately seen being this one 
now at Waring’s. 














Anne settee in walnut of a design very popular about 1710, 


and a good deal copied to-day. 


Glancing over these illustrations, it will 
be noticed that in this period there is 
plenty of evidence that we were greatly 
under the influence of the Dutch, but it may 
be remembered that in the inlay days of 
the eighteenth century German, Belgian, 
English, and Dutch furniture-makers all 
humbly submitted to the French designers. 
As Mrs. Singleton says in her admirable 

















Late Stuart chair of a comfortable shape, long made in 
walnut, but not continued into the mahogany period. 





High Queen Anne carving chair in walnut. 
An uncommon type in excellent condition. 
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improved 
by more 
delicate 
handling 
of such 
ornaments 
as would 
Db. € a r 
trans- 
planting. 
‘Thus, al- 
though 
Dutch in 
origin, the 
walnut 
furniture 
of Queen 
Anne _ has 
acharacter 
entirely 








i English 
Curious desk on stand with spiral legs, a fashion which lasted all through the late Stuart period. and well 
The neighbouring chairs are arch-types of the Queen Anne stage. defined. 


work on “ Dutch and Flem- 
ish Furniture,” the famous 
styles from Watteau to 
Gillot were adapted to 
local tastes in the Low 
Countries, and passed on to 
us in due season. Still the 
people of Holland were not 
altogether copyists, but 
rather adaptors who worked 
with imperfect skill. If one 
may paraphrase Canning’s 
oft-quoted couplet and fit it 
to the uses of furniture— 
In matters of detail the fault of 
the Dutch 
Lay in taking too little and giving 
too much ; 


for while they transplanted 
the more inspired contours 
and the beauty of outline, 
they gave lavishly of their 
own Batavian grace in the 
matter of heavy ornaments 
and florid, clumsy detail. 
But fortunately for our own 
productions, the buyers of 
that day in England were 
inclined to pay rather more 
for their furniture than some 
of their foreign neighbours, 
and the designs we took 
from the Low Countries 
were at once simplified and 

















China cupboard on stand, a design very popular when the Society 
people of Queen Anne’s day were great collectors of porcelain. 
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THE MAID WITH TWO LOVERS. 


A BALLAD FROM 





HERE was a maid in Yedo— 
A maid of high degree— 
No lily of the meadow 
Was lovelier than she. 


So soft and pure her bosom, 
So fresh her cheeks aglow— 

They seemed like plum-tree blossom, 
That flutters o’er the snow. 


Full many suitors she could boast : 
She let the others bide— 

But between two from out the host 
She never could decide. 


They both were young and noble, 
Each swung a flashing blade, 
Both vowed the selfsame trouble 

Of passion for the maid. 


Verses they each would send her, 
Well turned and copied fair, 
So dainty and so tender— 
She wavered ’twixt the pair. 


“Gems in the frost that linger 
Through just one starlit night, 
Upon my lady’s finger 
Would shine for ever bright!” 


Thus one would phrase his fancy, 
In hope her hand to kiss, 

The other—for a glance, he 
Would rhyme her, too, like this: 
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“In sunny noontide hours, 
I'd cull from off the sea, 
If all the foam were flowers, 
A posy, sweet, for thee!” 


Long time the maid was dreaming 
Which heart she should rejoice. 
At last she fell a-scheming 
To help her in her choice. 


She took them to the river, 
And there she saw a bird— 

Its song was “ Trilla-lilla,” 
The sweetest ever heard. 


‘Whoever shoots the bird,” she said, 
“From him I'll never part.” 

The one—he shot it throvgh the head, 
The other—through the heart. 


Then by the stream a minute 
She stayed and, with a sign 
Cried, plunging headlong in it, 
“Who saves me shall be mine!” 


The lovers dived to win her, 
They stemmed the torrent’s flow, 
They seized her both together, 
And neither would let go. 


Down, down they sank—the maiden 
And lovers all as one. 

A single hearse was laden 
With the three at set of sun. 


So, maidens fair, both high and low— 
You who are left behind— 

Take heed and never be too slow 
In making up your mind! 


Headpiece by Edgar Wilson. 


S. R. LitTLEwoop. 
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“Madame Léonie.. . 





had a distant impression of her brother getting up from his knees.” 
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THE DUEL: A MILITARY 


STORY. 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


CHAPTER IV. 


O man succeeds in everything he 
undertakes. In that sense we are 
all failures. The great point is not 

to fail in ordering and sustaining the effort 
of our life. In this matter vanity is what 
leads us astray. It is our vanity which 
hurries us into situations from which we 
must come out damaged. Whereas pride 
is our safeguard, by the reserve it imposes 
on the choice of our endeavour as much 
as by the virtue of its sustaining power. 

General D’Hubert was proud and re- 
served. He had not been damaged by 
casual love affairs, successful or otherwise. 
In his war-scarred body his heart at forty 
remained unscratched. Entering with re- 
serve into his sister’s matrimonial plans, 
he felt himself falling irremediably in love 
as one falls off a roof. He was too 
proud to be frightened. Indeed, the 
sensation was too delightful to be alarming. 

The inexperience of a man of forty is a 
much more serious thing than the in- 
experience of a youth of twenty, for it is 
not helped out by the rashness of hot 
blood. The girl was mysterious, as many 
young girls are, by the mere effect of 
their guarded ingenuity ; and to him the 
mysteriousness of that young girl appeared 
exceptional and fascinating. But there 
was nothing mysterious about the arrange- 
ments of the match which Madame 
Léonie had arranged. There was nothing 
peculiar either. It was a very appropriate 
match, commending itself extremely to the 
young lady’s mother (the father was dead) 
and tolerable to the young lady’s uncle— 
an old émigré lately returned from 
Germany, and pervading cane in hand, 
a lean ghost of the ancien régime in 
long-skirted brown coat and powdered 
hair, the garden walks of the young 
lady’s ancestral home. : 

General D’Hubert was not the man to be 
satisfied merely with the woman and the 
fortune—when it came to the point. 
His pride (and pride aims always at true 
Success) would be satisfied with nothing 





short of love. But as true pride excludes 
vanity, he could not imagine any reason 
why this mysterious creature with deep 
and candid eyes of a violet colour should 
have any feeling for him warmer than 
indifference. ‘The young lady (her name 
was Adéle) baffled every attempt at a 
clear understanding on that point. It is 
true that the attempts were clumsy and 
timidly made, because by then General 
D’Hubert had become acutely aware of 
the number of his years, of his wounds, of 
his many moral imperfections, of his 
secret unworthiness—and had incident- 
ally learned by experience the meaning 
of the word funk. As far as he could 
make out she seemed to imply that, with 
a perfect confidence in her mother’s 
affection and sagacity, she had no pro- 
nounced antipathy for the person of 
General‘D’ Hubert ; and that this was quite 
sufficient for a well-brought-up young 
lady to begin married life upon. This 
view hurt and tormented the pride of 
General D’Hubert. And yet he asked him- 
self with a sort of sweet despair, what 
more could he expect? She had a quiet 
and luminous forehead. Her violet eyes 
laughed while the lines of her lips and 
chin remained composed in admirable 
gravity. All this was set off by such 
a glorious mass of fair hair, by a com- 
plexion so marvellous, by such a grace of 
expression, that General D’Hubert really 
never found the opportunity to examine 
with sufficient detachment the lofty 
exigencies of his pride. In fact he 
became shy of that line of inquiry since 
it had led once or twice to a crisis of 
solitary passion in which it was borne 
upon him that he loved her enough to 
kill her rather than lose her. From such 
passages not unknown to men of forty he 
would come out broken, exhausted, re- 
morseful, a little dismayed. He derived, 
however, considerable comfort from the 
quietist practice of sitting now and then 
half the night by an open window and 
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meditating upon the wonder of her exis- 
tence, like a believer lost in the mystic 
contemplation of his faith. 

It must not be supposed that all these 
variations of his inward state were made 
manifest to the world. General D’Hubert 
found no difficulty in appearing wreathed 
in smiles. Because, in fact, he was very 
happy. He followed the established rules 
of his condition, sending over flowers 
(from his sister’s garden and hot-houses) 
early every morning, and a little later 
following himself to lunch with his in- 
tended, her mother, and her émigré uncle. 
The middle of the day was spent in 
strolling or sitting in the shade. A 
watchful, deferential gallantry trembling 
on the verge of tenderness was the note 
of their intercourse on his side—with a 
playful turn of the phrase concealing the 
profound trouble of his whole being 
caused by her inaccessible nearness. 
Late in the afternoon General D’Hubert 
walked home between the fields of vines, 
sometimes intensely miserable, sometimes 
supremely happy, sometimes pensively 
sad, but always feeling a special intensity 
of existence, that elation’ common to 
artists, poets, and lovers, to'men haunted 
by a great passion, a noble thought, or a 
new vision of plastic beauty. 

The outward world at that time did 
not exist with any special distinctness for 
General D’Hubert. One evening, how- 
ever, crossing a ridge from which he could 
see both houses, General D’Hubert be- 
came aware of two figures far down the 
road. ‘The day had been divine. ‘The 
festal decoration of the inflamed sky lent 
a gentle glow to the sober tints of the 
southern land. ‘The grey rocks, the 
brown fields, the purple, undulating dis- 
tances harmonised in luminous accord, 
exhaled already the scents of the evening. 
The two figures down the road presented 
themselves like two rigid and wooden 
silhouettes all black on the ribbon of 
white dust. General D’Hubert made out 
the long, straight, military cafotes buttoned 
closely right up to the black stocks, the 
cocked hats, the lean, carven brown 
countenances—old soldiers—vzez//es mous- 
taches! The taller of the two had a 
black patch over one eye; the other’s 
hard, dry countenance presented some 
bizarre, disquieting peculiarity, which on 
nearer approach proved to be the absence 
of the tip of the nose. Lifting their 


hands with one movement to salute the 
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slightly lame civilian walking with a thick 
stick, they inquired for the house where 
General Baron D’Hubert lived, and what 
was the best way to get speech with him 
quietly. 

“If you think this quiet enough,” said 
General D’Hubert, looking round at the 
crimson expanse of ripening vine-fields, 
framed in purple lines, and dominated by 
the nest of grey and drab walls of a 
village clustering around the top of a 
steep, conical hill, so that the blunt 
church tower seemed but the shape of a 
crowning rock—“if you think this spot 
quiet enough, you can speak to him at 
once. And I beg you, comrades, to 
speak openly, with perfect confidence.” 

They stepped back at this, and raised 
again their hands to their hats with 
marked ceremoniousness. ‘Then the one 
with the chipped nose, speaking for both, 
remarked that the matter was confidential 
enough, and to be arranged discreetly. 
Their general quarters were established 
in that village over there, where the 
infernal clodhoppers looked remarkably 
cross-eyed at three unassuming military 
men—damn their false, royalist hearts ! 
For the present he should only ask for 
the name of General D’Hubert’s friends. 

‘‘What friends?” said the astonished 
General D’Hubert, completely off the 
track. ‘‘I am staying with my brother- 
in-law over there.” 

“Well, he will do for one,” said the 
chipped veteran. 

“We're the friends of General Feraud,” 
interjected the other, who had kept silent 
till then, only glowering with his one eye 
at the man who had never loved the 
emperor. That was something to look at. 
For even the gold-laced Judases who had 
sold him to the English, the marshals and 
princes, had loved him at some time or 


other. But this man had ever loved the 
emperor. General Feraud had said so 
distinctly. 


General D’Hubert felt a sort of inward 
blow in his chest. For an infinitesimal 
fraction of a second it was as if the 
spinning of the earth had become per- 
ceptible with an awful, slight rustle in the 
eternal stillness of space. But that was 
the noise of the blood in his ears only, 
and passed off at once. Involuntarily he 
murmured, ‘‘Feraud! I had forgotten 
his existence.” 

“ He’s existing at present, very uncom- 
fortably, it is true, in the infamous inn of 





















that nest of savages up there,” said the 
one-eyed cuirassier drily. “ We arrived 
in your parts an hour ago on post horses. 
He’s awaiting our return with impatience. 
There is hurry, you know. ‘The general 
has broken the ministerial order of 
sojourn to obtain from you the satisfaction 
he’s entitled to by the laws of honour, 


“A watchful, deferential gallantry trembling on the verge of tenderness was the note of their 
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It’s a risk. 


pittances at the first chance. 
But honour before everything.” 

General D’Hubert had recovered his 
powers of speech. “So you come here 
like this along the road to invite me to a 
throat-cutting match with that—that . . .” 
A laughing sort of rage took possession of 
him. “Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 


intercourse on his side.” 


and naturally he’s anxious to have it all 
over before the gendarmerie gets the 
scent.” 

The other elucidated the idea a little 
further. “Get back on the quiet—you 
understand? Phitt! Noonethewiser. We 
have broken out, too. Your friend the 
king would be glad to cut off our scurvy 


His fists on his hips, he roared without 
restraint, while they stood before him lank 
and straight, as though they had been 
shot up with a snap through a trapdoor in 
the ground. Only four-and-twenty months 
ago the masters of Europe, they had 
already the air of antique ghosts, they 
seemed less substantial in their faded 
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coats than their own narrow shadows fall- 
ing so black across the white road, the 
military and grotesque shadows of twenty 


years of war and conquests. ‘They had an 
outlandishappearance of two imperturbable 
bonzes of the religion of the sword. And 
General D’Hubert, also one of the ex- 
masters of Europe, laughed to see these 
serious phantoms come into his way. 

Said one, indicating the laughing 
general with a jerk of the head, “A 
merry companion, that.” 

“There are some of us that haven't 
smiled from the day the Other went 
away,” said his comrade. 

A violent impulse to set upon and beat 
those unsubstantial wraiths to the ground 
frightened General D’Hubert. He ceased 
laughing suddenly. His desire now was 
to get rid of them, to get them away from 
his sight quickly before he lost control of 
himself. He wondered at the fury he 
felt rising in his breast. But he had no 
time to look into that peculiarity just then. 

*T understand your wish to be done 
with me as quickly as possible. Don’t let 
us waste time in empty ceremonies. Do 
you see that little wood there at the foot 
of that slope? Yes, the little wood of 
parasol pines. Let us meet there to- 
morrow at sunrise. I will bring with me 
my sword or my pistols, or both if you 
like.” 

The seconds of General Feraud looked 
at each other. 

* Pistols, General,” said the cuirassier. 

“So be it. Au  revoir—to-morrow 
morning. ‘Till then let me advise you 
to keep close if you don’t want the 
gendarmerie making inquiries about you 
before it gets dark. Strangers are rare in 
this part of the country.” 

They saluted in silence. General 
D’Hubert, turning his back on_ their 
retreating forms, stood still in the middle 
of the road for a long time, biting his 
lower lip and looking on the ground. 
Then he began to walk straight before 
him, thus retracing his steps till he found 


himself before the park gate of his 
intended’s house. Dusk had _ fallen. 


Motionless he stared through the bars at 
the front of the house, gleaming clear 
beyond the thickets and trees. Footsteps 
scrunched on the gravel, and presently a 
slight stooping shape emerged from the 
lateral alley following the inner side of the 
park wall. 

Le Chevalier de Valmassigue, uncle of 
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the adorable Adéle, ex-brigadier in the 
army of the Princes, bookbinder in Altona, 
afterwards shoemaker (with a great reputa- 
tion for elegance in the fit of ladies’ shoes) 
in another small German town, wore silk 
stockings on his still neat leg, low shoes 
with silver buckles, a brocaded waistcoat. 
A long-skirted coat, @ da frangaise, covered 
loosely his thin, bowed back. A small 
three-cornered hat rested on a lot of 
powdered hair, tied behind in a queue. 

“Monsieur le Chevalier,” called General 
D’Hubert softly. 

“What? You again here, mon ami? 
Have you forgotten something ? ” 

“By heavens! that’s just it. 
forgotten something. 


I have 
I am come to tell 


you of it. No! Outside. Behind this 
wall. It’s too ghastly a thing to be let in 


at all where she lives.” 

The Chevalier came out at once with 
that benevolent resignation some old 
people display towards the fugue of youth. 
Older by a quarter of a century than 
General D’Hubert, he looked upon him 
in the secret of his heart as a rather’ 
troublesome youngster in love. He had 
heard his enigmatical words very well, but 
attached no undue importance to what a 
mere man of forty so hard hit was likely 
to do or say. ‘The turn of mind of the 
generation of Frenchmen grown up during 
the years of his exile was almost un- 
intelligible to him. Their sentiments 
appeared to him unduly violent, lacking 
fineness and measure, their language 
needlessly exaggerated. He joined calmly 
the general on the road, and they made a 
few steps in silence, the general trying to 
master his agitation, and get proper control 
of his voice. 

“ Chevalier, it is perfectly true ; I forgot 
something. I forgot till half an hour 
ago that I had an urgent affair of honour 
on my hands. It’s incredible, but it 
is so!” 

All was still for a moment. Then in 
the calm evening silence of the country 
side the clear, aged voice of the Chevalier 
was heard trembling slightly. ‘ Monsieur ! 
That’s an indignity.” 

It was his first thought. The girl born 
during his exile, the posthumous daughter 
of his poor brother murdered by a band of 
Jacobins, had grown since his return very 
dear to his old heart, which had been 
starving on mere memories of affection for 
so many years. ‘It is an inconceivable 
thing, I say! A man settles such affairs 
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before he thinks of asking for a young 
girl’s hand. Why! If you had forgotten 
for ten days longer, you would have been 
married before your memory returned to 
you. In my time men did not forget such 
things—nor yet what is due to the feelings 
of an innocent young woman. If I did 
not respect them myself, I would qualify 
your conduct in a way which you would 
not like.” 

General D’Hubert relieved himself 
frankly by a groan. “ Don’t let that con- 
sideration prevent you, Chevalier. You 
run no risk of offending her mortally.” 

But the old man paid no attention to 


this lover’s nonsense. It’s doubtful 
whether he even heard. ‘‘ What is it?” 
he asked. ‘‘ What’s the nature of . . .?” 


“Call it a youthful folly, Monsieur le 
Chevalier. An inconceivable, incredible 
result of . . .”. He stopped short. ‘ He 
will never believe the story,” he thought. 
“ He will only think I am taking him fora 
fool,and get offended.” General D’Hubert 
spoke up again. “Yes, originating in 
youthful folly, it has become .. .” 

The Chevalier interrupted. ‘Well, then 
it must be arranged.” 

“* Arranged ?” 

“Yes, no matter at what cost to your 
amour propre. You should have re- 
membered you were engaged. You for- 
got that too, I suppose. And then you go 
and forget your quarrel, It’sthe most hope- 
less exhibition of levity I ever heard of.” 

“Good heavens, Chevalier! You don’t 
imagine I have been picking up this 
quarrel last time I was in Paris, or any- 
thing of the sort, do you?” 

“Eh! What matters the precise date 
of your insane conduct,” exclaimed the 
Chevalier testily. “The principal thing 
is to arrange it.” 

Noticing General D’Hubert getting 
restive and trying to place a word, the 
old émigré raised his hand, and added 
with dignity, “I’ve been a soldier, too. 
I would never dare to suggest a doubtful 
step to the man whose name my niece is 
to bear. I tell you that emtre galants 
hommes an affair can be always arranged.” 

“But, saperlotte, Monsieur le Chevalier, 
it’s fifteen or sixteen years ago. I was 
a lieutenant of hussars then.” 

The old Chevalier seemed confounded 
by the vehemently despairing tone of this 
information. ‘You were a lieutenant of 
hussars sixteen years ago,” he mumbled 
in a dazed manner. 
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“Why, yes! You did not suppose I 
was made a general in my cradle as if I 
had been a royal prince.” 

In the deepening purple twilight of the 
fields spread with vine-leaves, backed by 
a low band of sombre crimson in the 
west, the voice of the old ex-officer in the 
army of the Princes sounded collected, 
punctiliously civil. 

“Do I dream? Is this a pleasantry? 
Or do you mean me to understand you 
have been hatching an affair of honour for 
sixteen years ?” 

“It has clung to me for that length of 
time. ‘That is my precise meaning. ‘The 
quarrel itself is not to be explained easily. 
We have met on the ground several 
times during that time, of course.” 

* What manners! What horrible per- 
versionof manliness! Nothing can account 
for such inhumanity but the sanguinary 
madness of the Revolution which has 
tainted a whole generation,” mused the 
returned émigré in a low tone. ‘“ Who’s 
your adversary ?” he asked a little louder. 

“My adversary? His name is Feraud.” 

Shadowy in his tricorne and old-fash- 
ioned clothes, like a bowed, thin ghost of 
the ancien régime, the Chevalier voiced a 
ghostly memory. ‘‘I can remember the 
feud about little Sophie Derval, between 
Monsieur de Brissac, Captain in the 
Bodyguards, and d’Anjorrant (not the 
pock-marked one, the other—the Beau 
d’Anjorrant, as they called him). ‘They 
met three timés in eighteen months in a 
most gallant manner. It was the fault of 
that little Sophie too, who wou/d keep on 
playing. . . .” 

“This is nothing of the kind,” in- 
terrupted General D’Hubert. He laughed 
a little sardonically. ‘“ Not at all so 
simple,” he added. ‘‘Nor yet half so 
reasonable,” he finished inaudibly between 
his teeth, and ground them with rage. 

After this sound nothing troubled the 
silence for a long time, till the Chevalier 
asked, without animation, ‘‘ What is he— 
this Feraud ?” 

“Lieutenant of hussars, too—I mean, 
he’s a general. A Gascon. Son of a 
blacksmith, I believe.” 

“There! I thought so. That Bona- 
parte had a special predilection for the 
canaille. I don’t mean this for you, 
D’Hubert. You are one of us, though 
you have served this usurper, who . . .” 

“ Let’s leave him out of this,” broke in 
General D’ Hubert. 
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The Chevalier shrugged his peaked 
shoulders. “ Feraud of sorts. Offspring 
of a blacksmith and some village troll. 
See what comes of mixing yourself up with 
that sort of people.” 

“You have made 
Chevalier.” 

res, 


shoes yourself, 
But I am not the son of a 
shoemaker. Neither are you, Monsieur 
D’Hubert. You and I have something 
that your Bonaparte’s princes, dukes, 
and marshals have not, because there’s 
no power on earth that could give it to 
them,” retorted the émigré, with the rising 
animation of a man who has got hold of a 
hopeful argument. “Those people don’t 
exist—all these Ferauds. Feraud! What 
is Feraud? A va-nu-pieds disguised into a 
general by a Corsican adventurer mas- 
querading as an emperor. ‘There is 
no earthly reason for a D’Hubert to 
s'encanailler by a duel with a person of that 
sort. You can make your excuses to him 
perfectly well. And if the manant takes 
into his head to decline them, you may 
simply refuse to meet him.” 

“You say I may do that ?” 

“IT do. With the clearest conscience.” 

“ Monsieur le Chevalier! ‘To what do 
you think you have returned from your 
emigration ?” 

This was said in such a startling tone 
that the old man raised sharply his bowed 
head, glimmering silvery white under the 
points of the little tricorne. For a time 
he made no sound. 

“God knows!” he said at last, pointing 
with a slow and grave gesture at a tall, 
roadside cross mounted on a block of 
stone, stretching its arm of forged iron all 
black against the darkening red band in 
the sky— God knows! If it were not 
for this emblem, which I remember seeing 
on this spot as a child, I would wonder to 
what we who have remained faithful to 
God and our king have returned. The 
very voices of the people have changed.” 

“Yes, it is a changed France,” said 
General D’Hubert. He seemed to have 
regained his calm. His voice was slightly 
ironic. “Therefore I cannot take your 
advice. 
to be bitten by a dog who means to bite ? 
It’s impracticable. Take my word for 
it. Feraud isn’t a man to be stayed 
by apologies or refusals. But there are 
other ways. I could, for instance, send 
a messenger with a word to the brigadier 
of the gendarmerie in Senlac. He and 
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his two friends are liable to arrest on 
my simple order. It would make some 
talk in the army, both the organised and 
the disbanded—especially the disbanded. 
All canaille! All comrades once, the 
companions in arms of Armand D’ Hubert. 
But what need a D’Hubert care what 
people that don’t exist may think. Or, 
better still, I might get my brother-in-law 
to send for the mayor of the village and 
give him a hint. No more would be 
needed to get the three ‘brigands’ set upon 
with flails and pitchforks and hunted into 
some nice, deep, wet ditch. And nobody 
the wiser! It has been done only ten 
miles from here to three poor devils of 
the disbanded Red Lancers of the Guard 
going to their homes. What says your 
conscience, Chevalier? Cana D’Hubert 
do that thing to three men who do not 
exist ?” 

A few stars had come out on the blue 
obscurity, clear as crystal, of the sky. The 
dry, thin voice of the Chevalier spoke 
harshly. ‘‘ Why do you tell me all this ?” 

The general seized the withered old . 
hand with a strong grip. ‘‘ Because I 
owe you my fullest confidence. Who 
could tell Adéle but you? You under- 
stand why I dare not trust my brother- 
in-law nor yet my own sister. Chevalier ! 
I have been so near doing these things 
that I tremble yet. You don’t know how 


terrible this duel appears to me. And 
there’s no escape from it.” 
He murmured after a pause, ‘It’s 


revolting,” dropped the Chevalier’s passive 
hand, and said in his ordinary con- 
versational voice, “I shall have to go 
without seconds. If I don’t come back, 
you at least shall know all that can be 
made known of this affair.” 

The shadowy ghost of the ancien 
régime seemed to have become more 
bowed during the conversation. ‘ How 
am I to keep an indifferent face this even- 
ing before these two women,” he groaned. 
“General! I find it very difficult to for- 
give you.” 

General D’Hubert made no answer. 

“Ts your cause good, at least?” 

“‘T am innocent.” 

This time he seized the Chevalier’s 
ghostly arm above the elbow, and gave it 
a mighty squeeze. “I shall kill him!” he 
hissed, and opening his hand strode away 
down the road. 

The delicate attentions of his adoring 
sister had secured for the general perfect 
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liberty of movement in the house where 
he was a guest. He had even his own 
entrance through a small door in one 
corner of the orangery. ‘Thus he was 
not exposed that evening to the necessity 
of dissembling his agitation before the 
calm ignorance of the other inmates. 


ae Pe! he" 


“General D'Hubert, also on 
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horrible and humiliating scene in which 
an infuriated madman with bloodshot 
eyes and a foaming mouth played in- 
conceivable havoc with everything in- 
animate that may be found in a 
well-appointed dining-room. When he 


opened the door of his apartment the 
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laughed to see these serious phantoms 


come into his way.” 


He was glad of it. It seemed to him that 
if he had to open his lips he would break 
out into horrible and aimless imprecations, 
start breaking furniture,:smashing china 
and glass. From the moment he opened 
the private door, and while ascending the 
twenty-eight steps of a winding staircase, 
giving access to the corridor on which 
his room opened, he went through a 


fit was over, and his bodily fatigue was 
so great that he had to catch at the 
backs of the chairs as he crossed the 
room to reach a low and broad divan on 
which he let himself fall heavily. His 
moral prostration was still greater. That 
brutality of feeling which he had known 
only when charging, sabre in_ hand, 
amazed this man of forty, who did not 
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recognise in it the instinctive fury of 
his menaced passion. It was the revolt 
of jeopardised desire. In his menial 
and bodily exhaustion it got cleared, 
fined down, distilled into a sentiment of 
melancholy despair at having, perhaps, 
to die before he had taught this beautiful 
girl to love him. 

Through the night General D’Hubert, 
either stretched out on his back with his 
hands over his eyes, or lying on his breast 
with his face buried in a cushion, made 
the full pilgrimage of emotions. Nauseat- 
ing disgust at the absurdity of the situa- 
tion, dread of fate that could play such 
a vile trick on a man, awe at the remote 
consequences of an apparently insignifi- 
cant and ridiculous event in his past 
which could by no means be suppressed, 
doubt of his own fitness to conduct his 
existence, and mistrust of his best senti- 
ments (for what the devil did he want to 
go to Fouché for? )—he knew them all 
in turn. “I am an idiot, neither more 
nor less,” he thought—‘“‘a sensitive idiot. 
Because I overheard two men in a 
café... . I am an idiot afraid of lies— 
whereas in life it is only truth that 
matters.” 

Several times he got up and, walking 
in his socks in order not to be heard 
by anybody downstairs, drank all the 
water he could find in the dark. And 
he tasted the torments of jealousy, too. 
She would marry somebody else. Hisvery 
soul writhed. ‘The tenacity of that Feraud, 
the awful persistence of that imbecile 
brute, came to him with the tremendous 
force of a relentless fatality. General 
D’Hubert trembled as he put down the 
empty water ewer. ‘“‘ He will have me,” 
he thought. General D’Hubert was 
tasting every emotion that life has to 
give. He had in his dry mouth the faint 
sickly flavour of fear, not the honourable 
fear before a young girl’s candid and 
amused glance, but the fear of death and 
the honourable man’s fear of cowardice. 

But if true courage consists in going 
out to meet an odious danger from which 
our body, soul, and heart recoil together, 
General D’Hubert had the opportunity 
to practise it for the first time in his life. 
He had charged exultingly at batteries 
and at infantry squares, and ridden with 
messages through a hail of bullets without 
thinking anything about it. His business 
now was to sneak out unheard, at break 
of day, to an obscure and revolting death. 


General D’Hubert never hesitated. He 
carried two pistols in a leather bag which 
he slung over his shoulder. Before he 
had crossed the garden his mouth was 
dry again. He picked two oranges. It 
was only after shutting the gate after him 
that he felt a slight faintness. 

He staggered on, disregarding it, and 
after going a few yards regained the 
command of his legs. He sucked at an 
orange. It was a colourless and pellucid 
dawn. The little wood of pines detached 
its columns of trunks and its dark green 
canopy very clearly against the rocky grey 
hillside behind. He kept his eyes fixed 
on it steadily, That temperamental good- 
humoured coolness in the face of danger 
which had made him an officer liked by 
his men and appreciated by his superiors 
was gradually asserting itself. It was 
like going into battle. Arriving at the 
edge of the wood he sat down on a 
boulder, holding the other orange in his 
hand, and thought that he had come 
ridiculously early on the ground. Before 
very long, however, he heard the swishing 
of bushes, footsteps on the hard ground, 
and the sounds of a disjointed, loud con- 
versation. A distant voice somewhere 
behind him said boastfully, “‘ He’s game 
for my bag.” 

He thought to himself, “ Here they 
are. What’s this about game? Are 
they talking of me?” And _ becoming 
aware of the other orange in his hand, 
he thought further, “These are very 
good oranges. Léonie’s own tree. I 
may just as well eat this orange instead 
of flinging it away.” 

Emerging from a wilderness of rocks 
and bushes, General Feraud and _ his 
seconds discovered him engaged in 
peeling the orange. They stood still, 
waiting till he looked up. Then the 
seconds raised their hats, while General 
Feraud, putting his hands behind his 
back, walked aside a little way. 

“JT will have to ask one of you, 
messieurs, to act for me. I have brought 
no friends, Will you ?” 

The one-eyed cuirassier said judicially, 
“That cannot be refused.” 

The other veteran remarked, “It’s 
awkward, all the same.” 

“Owing to the state of the people’s 
minds here there was no one I could 
trust safely with the object of your 
presence here,” explained General D’Hu- 
bert. 




















THE DUEL. 


They saluted, looked round, and re- 
marked both together : 

* Poor ground.” 

“Tt’s unfit.” 

“Why bother about ground, measure- 
ments, and soon? Let us simplify matters. 
Load the two pairs of pistols. I will take 
those of General Feraud, and let him 
take mine. Or, better still, let us take 
a mixed pair. One of each pair. Then 
let us go into the wood and shoot at 
sight, while you remain outside. We 
did not come here for ceremonies, but 
for war—war to the death. Any ground 
is good enough for that. If I fall, you 
must leave me there and clear out. It 
wouldn’t be healthy for you to be found 
hanging about here after that.” 

It appeared after a short parley that 
General Feraud was willing to accept these 
conditions. While the anal were 
loading the pistols, he could be heard 
whistling, and was seen to rub his hands 
with perfect contentment. He flung off 
his coat briskly, and General D’Hubert 
took off his own and folded it carefully 
on a stone, 

“Suppose you take your principal to 
the other side of the wood and let him 
enter exactly in ten minutes from now,” 
suggested General D’Hubert calmly, but 
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feeling as if he were giving directions for 
his own execution. ‘This, however, was 
his last moment of weakness. ‘Stay. 
Let us compare watches first.” 

He pulled out his own. The officer 
with the chipped nose went over to borrow 
the watch of General Feraud. They bent 
their heads over them for a time. 

“That’s it. At four minutes to five by 
yours. Seven to by mine.” 

It was the cuirassier who remained by 
the side of General D’ Hubert, keeping his 
one eye fixed immovably on the white 
face of the watch he held in the palm of 
his hand. He opened his mouth widely, 
waiting for the beat of the last second 
before he snapped out the word, “Avancez.” 

General D’Hubert moved on. In one 
step he passed from the glaring sunshine 
of the Provencal morning into the cool 
and aromatic shade of the pines. The 
ground was clear between the reddish 
trunks, whose multitude, leaning at slightly 
different angles, confused his eye at first. 
It was like going into battle. The com- 
manding quality of confidence in himself 
woke up in his breast. He was all to 
his affair. The problem was how to kill 
the adversary. Nothing short of that 
would free him from this imbecile night- 
mare, 


(To be cencluded in our next issue.) 


EXILE. 


EA! some there are who deem it banishment 
To leave some ever-northern sky 


For this fair scene! 


Here months and years pass by 


In changeless summer ; here th> laden scent 
Of evening steeps the world in wonderment. 
The moonbeams’ splendour on the brimming stream, 
The creak of straining trees, the frightened scream 
Of startled birds, the night with mystery pent— 
Such things as these can exiles only learn. 
And if this dreaded exile doth but bring, 
As each day dawns and each sun westward sinks, 
Fresh scrolls of Nature’s magic, ne’er methinks 
In scorn of such rare gems could Shakespeare sing, 
“The precious jewel of a home return.” = * 


Puiuip S. F. Nairn. 
(Malay Peninsula.) 





““*When | had finished | held out my arms, and waited.’” 
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VIL 


ES, the Ace of Hearts is a good card. 

It is the highest of all—higher than 

King, Queen, or Knave—a card 

with which to win, not lose. It is the card 

of love—a love that was stronger than 

many powers. But let it tellits own story, 

for it ts a good one to end with: it is the 

story of Pia, and a great spell which once 
she wrought. 


A summer tempest, sudden, swift, 
terrible. ‘Thunder rolling like drums of a 
giant army; lightning flashing like the 
war-torches of the gods; rain beating on 
the pavement like the rushing of the 
vanquished ; winds moaning like the pass- 
ing of the souls of the slain. 

Gianni the Gobbo covered his head as 
usual to keep out the terrifying sounds, 
but he could not sleep. There were 
noises in Pia’s appartimento overhead 
—feet that went across the rooms and 
back again, up and down, up and down, 
in tireless monotony ; then a dull thud, 
and then a wailing that pierced above the 
raging storm. 

Gianni sat up in bed trembling, fearful 
of he knew not what. When day dawned 
he went upstairs. Pia’s door was fast 
locked : his knocking, timid at first, then 
bolder, won no answer. He went down 
to his den again, feeling a vague alarm. 
As the day wore on from a sunny dawn 
to a blazing noon there was no sound in 
the rooms overhead. From time to time 
Gianni stopped working to listen. It was 
no new thing for Pia to shut herself up 
for a day or two, but he had never heard 
that pacing tread before, nor that bitter 
cry as of a broken heart. His pauses grew 
more frequent; at last he put down his 
work altogether and sat listening for he 
knew not what summons. 

All day long he sat until the heat 
diminished slightly and a cooler breath 
stole over the silentCampo. A quivering 
haze was in the air; a faint heat-mist 
hovered above the vio. The women came 
one by one to the doorsteps ; Vanna, the 
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MACNAMARA. 


“THE ACE OF HEARTS.” 


wife of Beppe, went out to the well of 
lions, pushed off the cover, and sent the 
bucket down into the water with a cool 
splash. ‘The clang of her water-pots 
seemed the signal to wake the pleasant 
evening music of the Campo. 

Overhead the swifts screamed and 
circled: by the water-steps and along the 
railings the children played and scrambled 
until one black-eyed urchin fell into the 
vio, and was pulled out, gasping and 
screaming, by the son of Bastiano, who 
had fared forth with his mandoline as soon 
as it seemed worth his while to do so. 
He had his reward—Pietro, the hero, 
the brave fellow, the rescuer of the drown- 
ing, reaped a bigger harvest of smiles 
and pretty speeches than usual, snatched 
more kisses unrebuked, pressed as many 
rounded waists as he would. 

Gianni watched and wondered dully. 
He munched some bread and cheese as 
he sat, and drank a very little thin red 
wine—waiting—waiting. 

Then suddenly overhead sounded the 
three double raps of Pia’s summons. 

He started up, fastened his rough 
shutter, and darted out through the door 
at the back, and up the stone steps. He 
tapped at the door of the camerino. 
Pia opened it. 

Even in the dim light of the little room 
he could see how ghastly she looked. 
Her thick hair was almost white; her lashes 
seemed like a shadow on the dark circles 
round her eyes ; her voice had a far-away 
hollow sound. 

“Wilt do a secret errand for me, 
Gianni?” she asked. 

“Of a certainty, Monna Pia.” He 
was relieved to find that she was alive, 
for during that hot day he had fancied 
all sorts of things. Still the sense of 
uneasiness was not yet dispelled. 

“Wilt go to old Matteo and borrow his 
boat, the small one? Old Matteo, mind 
—he has a still tongue in his head. Not 
Beppe—not Beppe for.any reason. He is 
a chatterbox, and besides he has a wife.” 
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“* Si, st, veramente, I will do as thou 
sayest.” 

“ Bring the boat to the water-gate when 
night falls. I do not wish any to see. 
What I have to do must be done in 
secret, and thou art the only one whom 
I can trust to help me.” 

“That is well. ‘Thou mayst indeed 
trust me, Monna Pia.” 

“TI have proved it,” returned la Strega 
coldly ; ‘otherwise I should not trust 
tee more than another. Go now to old 
Matteo, and when darkness comes bring 
the boat to the water-stairs and tie it to 
the iron ring. Then I will tell thee what 
thou must do.” 

Greatly wondering, but not daring to 
question, Gianni turned to go. “It was 
a bad night,” he ventured, from the door- 
way. 

“There was a wind of death abroad 
last night.” 

* But it did not sweep through our 
house,” he said, brightening. 

“ Through whose else?” queried Pia, 
throwing out her hands in a gesture of 
despair. 

Something in her face silenced the 
Gobbo, and he went to do her bidding. 

Old Matteo’s boats were moored round 
near the Giudecca, so Gianni had to 
thread many a devious water-way before 
he struck on the vo which ran past the 
Campo San Tomaso. Through the fast- 
gathering dusk he rowed, taking his time, 
for he did not know what might yet be 
required of him. The sky grew slowly 
dark and pricked with stars ; the orange 
lamplight from open casements was 
mirrored here and there in the still water; 
from one came the sound of music, from 
another laughter and the tinkle of glasses. 
Under a balcony stood a lover in a gon- 
dola, singing soft love-notes to the 
humming accompaniment of his guitar. 
From a little bridge hung with green trails 
of vine, a girl threw a rose at Gianni as 
he passed. 

Gardens wafted their sweet incense into 
the night, and fireflies pulsed through the 
dusk—pale-green sparks struck from 
magic anvils ; the air grew silken-cool ; a 
breeze fanned the Gobbo’s cheek like a 
caress. 

Then on a sudden rose the sound of 
chanting, and down a narrow ca//e came 
a funeral procession ; black-robed figures 
bearing scarlet and gold banners, white- 
robed figures carrying torches which sent 
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a red flare anda dun haze of smoke up- 
ward towards the stars. Gianni crossed 
himself as he passed, and hastened 
onwards. The sound of the chanting 
grew fainter; the harsh voices were 
softened by distance, but the echoes of 
the requiem still rang in Gianni’s ears as 
he moored the boat to the iron ring by 
the worn gateway of the corner house. 

The door of the camerino was open ; 
Pia awaited him in the room beyond. 
A savoury smell of frying and the odour 
of hot oil greeted his nostrils as he 
entered, and he realised for the first time 
that he was hungry. He forgot the 
magic of the night outside. 

“The boat awaits thee, Monna Pia,” 
he said. 

‘“That is well,” she answered. “ Eat 
now, Gianni. I have made thee a 
Srittura, and the salad of tomatoes and 
little cucumbers which thou so lovest. 
Eat well, for thou hast work to do this 
night. ‘The full sack stands firm against 
the wall, while the empty one falls to the 
ground.” 

“And thou?” 

“TI? Mache! I have drunk too deep 
of sorrow this day to care for other wine.” 

She set the lamp on the table near the 
Gobbo, and went to her old seat by the 
window. For once her hands lay idle in 
her lap; she gazed into the night with 
the look of one who sees across far 
distances. 

Gianni ate in silence; the night noises 
began to die away ; a stillness fell between 
them. Suddenly a shooting star of unusual 
brilliance sped across the dark blue hollow 
of the sky. 

“°Tis not the star which falls, but my 
curse!” quoted Pia, a bitter ring of 
hatred in her low tones. 

Gianni started, but he had a gift of 
silence. 

Tis not the star which falls 
But my curse, 
That night or day 
I do naught save curse, 
That the curse may fall 


On the pale Bianca, 
The Florentine lily ! 


“Didst ever put the Spell of the 
Falling Star on one whom thou hatedst ?” 
asked Pia, turning to the Gobbo. 

‘No; I never heard of it before.” 

“ T did,” answered la Strega. 

** And did it work ?” 


“My spells always work. ‘Things went 
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ill with the woman to the day of her 
death.” She lapsed into silence again, 
but there was an introspective look in 
her eyes, and her mouth was curved to 
a cruel smile. ‘Then she broke out with 
vehemence: ‘Why should she _ not 
suffer as she made me suffer? The 
flames of hell could hold no fiercer fires 
than those which burned my heart in 
those bitter days! And it was her doing 
—hers—hers—hers! Was I not justified 
in cursing her, O Gianni? Tell me!” 

“ Nay, I cannot tell,” said Gianni, be- 
wildered. ‘‘I know naught about it ; how, 
therefore, can I say whether thou wert 
justified or not?” 

“T will tell thee, folletino mio. The 
night is too young for what I would have 
thee do. Between two and three in the 
morning—that is the silent secret hour ; 
that is the hour when prying eyes are 
likeliest to be closed in sleep. Listen, 
my Gobbo, and I will tell thee of the 
greatest spell that I ever wrought.” 

The Gobbo left the table and came 
and sat on a little stool near her, his 
hands between his knees. Pia rose. He 
noticed that the grey look had left her 
face—that it looked smooth and young. 
The fires of her lost youth lit her eyes ; 
she was transfigured—radiant. The 
Gobbo felt now that he could well believe 
those who said that Pia had been beauti- 
ful in the days of long ago. 

She went to the table and put out the 
lamp. ‘‘ Why waste good oil ?” she said ; 
but somehow Gianni did not believe that 
the motive for her action was economy. 

She re-seated herself by the window. 
In the gloom he could barely see her 
face at first; then, as his eyes grew 
accustomed to the darkness, its outline 
grew clearer, and it seemed to him that 
her eyes held a strange glow. He would 
infinitely have preferred the commonplace 
lamplight to this mysterious dusk, for at 
all times he felt that awe of Pia which 
the simple mind always feels for its 
superior, Her voice rose and fell in 
varying cadences —now sweet and low as 
running waters, now swift and menacing 
as rushing wind. It seemed to the Gobbo 
as if he saw pictures as she spoke—as if 
her words had colour and light and move- 
ment. He sat spell-bound. 

“It all happened in the bygone days, 
when I was young and beautiful,” Pia 
began. ‘Thou mayst well laugh at such 
a thought, Gobbo mio, for the saints know 
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that I have no beauty left now. My 
mother had been a Strega, as was her 
mother before her, and to me_ they 
bequeathed all their store of spells and 
charms. But in those days I did not 
trouble much about such things ; I cared 
more for their recipes for unguents for the 
skin and creams for the complexion, Love 
philtres? Ja che/ no! Ihad no need 
of them. I had but to look any man in 
Venice in the eyes fora little space and 
he came after me like a dog. Thou 
knowest the saying, ‘ Keep the bone and 
the dog will follow thee’? LZddene, 1 
kept the bone and they all followed me. 
But amongst acrowdof men there is always 
one... There was one for me also. 
He was a gondolier; his name was 
Giovanni—Nino they called him for short. 
Per Bacco, but he was handsome! He 
had a voice that would lure the very 
fishes out of the sea ; he had a smile thai 
melted the heart like butter ; he had eyes 
whose look spoke sweeter than words ; he 
hada curly head that one longed to pillow 
on one’s breast. Aa che / the little black 
curls that wound around one’s heart! 
All the girls were mad about him, but he 
—he was mad about me. 

“Now I kept my distance, although I 
loved him to distraction. But they said 
he was fickle, and I wished to try him. 
Sometimes I would walk with him on the 
Riva degli Schiavone—sometimes I would 
walk with another. . 

“Every night he came in his gondola to 
sing under my window. JAZa che / he had 
a voice of gold. Dost know the old story 
of the Voce @ ora, that goes singing up and 
down the canals of Venice, bringing ill-luck 
to those who hear it? Well, first one 
and then another would say that they 
had heard it, and would whisper among 
themselves ; but I knew well that it was 
the golden voice of my Nino that they 
had heard, and I laughed, for why should 
it bring ill-luck to me? Some nights I 
threw him a rose or a carnation—some 
nights I only said ‘ Addio, caro. Some 
nights I blew him a kiss from my finger- 
tips, and then he cursed softly under his 
breath, for he said it was cruel to tanta- 
lise him with the mockery of what I 
would not give him. I laughed from my 
balcony, for it was very pleasant to hear 
him thus, and to know my power. Ohimé, 
the days of youth ! the lost days of youth ! 
Can even i/ Paradiso give us aught better ? 
. . - . Now Nino had a friend, a gondo- 
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lier like himself, named Michele. But 
he was not handsome like Nino—he was 
swatthy and low-browed: a cruel face, 
with eyes that devoured. But Nino loved 
him; they were as flesh and nails to 
one another—as shirt and back—as two 
kernels in one shell. I did not mean 
to draw Michele—I1 did not like him— 
but he followed me like the others. He 
dogged my steps; he tried secretly to 
oust Nino. Hecaught me one night as I 
was coming down the Fondamenta San 
Giorgio, and pressed me roughly, and 
tried to kiss me. I was very angry; I 
spoke my mind to him; I told him what 
I thought of him for trying to get inside his 
friend. ‘ But I love Nino and I hate thee,’ 
I ended, for I was young and foolish, and 
did not realise how ill it is to make an 
enemy of any man, “and Nino loves me, 
as well thou knowest.’ 

“Perhaps he will not always love 
thee,’ said Michele, and he laughed evilly. 
I tossed my head and walked away. I 
was insolent in my pride, but then | was 
young, and thought I could have the 
moon upside down if I so wished it. 
Also I see now that Nino was very patient. 
I might have been more yielding: a kiss 
or two—a caress—what then? No; I 
was a queen, and held my lover by a 
gossamer string where I might have 
bound him to me by chains of gold. 
For no man or woman knows what love 
is until they have kissed. . . . My thread 
snapped, and it was a fabric equally 
delicate which broke it—a_ gleaming, 
shining woman’s hair. . . . It was at the 
Jesta I first saw her. Ja che/ it was a 
grand festa/ A fleet of gondolas all 
decorated ; flags flying, banners waving ; 
the Piazza crowded ; music playing. Gia / 
such people! It was a day of days. 
The iva was crowded. We walked up 
and down ; we laughed, we chatted. ‘There 
were men in plenty—our own Venetians, 
sailors from Naples, from Vicenza—men 
from the mainland—all eager and ready 
for a little affair. But I wanted none of 
them: I wanted only Nino. My eyes 
roved through the crowd looking for him, 
but in vain. He was nowhere to be seen. 
Then, at last, by the steps near the Pillars 
where the gondoliers moor their boats, I 
spied him.- Michele was with him, and 
another—a woman with wonderful pale 
shining hair. Little by little I drifted nearer 
to them. When Nino saw me he started 
up and came towards me. 
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‘«*T was searching for thee,’ he said. 

“* Of a certainty,’ I returned, forcing 
a smile. ‘Without doubt, thou 
weary from the search, and _ therefore 
rested.’ 

“Ves, it is true, carina,’ he exclaimed 
eagerly. ‘I met Michele and his cousin, 
and we sat on the steps to watch the sun 
flaming on the sails of the fishing-boats 
from Chioggia. She is a Florentine; it 
is all new to her.’ 

““*That is very interesting,’ said I, 
aware of a sensation I had never felt before. 
It was as if something stirred deep down 
in my heart— something that moved 
restlessly, and stung and hurt. 

“Then Michele and the cousin came 
up. Michele was smiling. He had a 
crimson scarf round his waist and a red 
rose stuck behind his ear. An evil 
light glinted in his eyes as he looked 
at me. 

“* Ecco! I am a proud man to-day !’ 
he cried, taking his hat off with a flourish. 
‘It is my privilege to present the beauty 
of Florence to the beauty of Venice. _ Pia, 
this is my cousin Bianca, a lily fro... the 
City of Lilies.’ 

** “Truly I have never seen a lily fairer,’ 
I said, hate surging in my heart as I 
looked at the woman, 

“She was older than I, and very 
beautiful—white, cold, and fair—with hair 
like bright moonlight, and heavy lids 
drooped over eyes that were by turns 
grey like rain-clouds and green like the 
lagoon when it is angry. She wore no 
kerchief on her head, but no sun could 
brown that whiteness. Round her neck 
was a string of green beads which Michele 
had given her; silver pins were in her 
hair, and silver rings studded with bits of 
green stone in her ears. Over my black 
tresses 1 had pinned a kerchief patterned 
with roses; I wore a rose-red skirt, a 
white camicia, white stockings, and new 
slippers with roses embroidered on the 
toes. Michele looked from one to the 
other of us. 

“*A veritable rose to-day,’ he said, 
smiling at me. 

“Nino had a little bunch: of flowers in 
his hand; he offered them to me. The 
heat was withering them. I smelt them 
carelessly. ‘I do not care for withered 
flowers,’ I said, and I tossed them into 
the lagoon. 

‘Nino looked at me—I can see that 
look still. The pale Bianca smiled, 
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“¢Come,’ cried Michele, ‘the water 
calls us. Our gondolas are here ; let us 
go fora row. ‘hou and Bianca, Nino— 
I and Pia.’ 

“*Not I!’ I exclaimed, turning away. 
‘It is bad enough to be obliged to look 
at the water, without going on it. Go 
thou, if thou wilt.’ 

“They went. From the heart of the 
crowd I watched them go. The lily- 
women leaned back and smiled into 
Nino’s eyes as he rowed. . . . 

“The festa was for me a festa no 
longer. I went home. I tore the gold 
pins out of my hair and trampled on 
them ; I rent and bit the silk fringe of 
my shawl with my teeth; I beat myself 
upon the breast; I went in a veritable 
madness. All the devils of hell raged in 
my heart that night. 1 lay there in my 
hot little room; I raved; I burned. 
Then I fell into a heavy sleep, and when 
I awoke it was cool night. Fora moment 
I forgot, and far, far away I thought I 
heard the Voce @’.oro. I sprang from my 
bed; I ran to the balcony; I leaned 
over; I listened breathlessly. Yes, I 
did hear the notes of a voice, faint and 
distant, but it was not coming in that 
direction. It seemed to be moving east- 
ward. ‘Then it came to me in a flash 
that over towards the east Michele dwelt, 
and with him, naturally, Bianca! The 
moon was rising: it showed the path to 
the pale moon-woman! Gianni, my 
world left me then. I writhed ina lake 
of fire ; burning suns closed in upon me, 
growing larger and smaller; hot winds 
buffeted me. La Zia, with whom I lived, 
found me in the morning with my camica 
drenched with the night-mists, and great 
bruises on my arms where I had clung 
to or beaten the iron bars of the balcony. 
She put me to bed, and gave me a draught. 
In two days I was about again—a mere 
shadow of the rose of the festa—a 
withered, drooping rose, less meet for 
any man’s plucking than Nino’s flowers 
which I had ‘thrown into the lagoon. I 
avoided my friends; I sat brooding on 
the balcony. Nino never came near me. 
There were not wanting those to tell me 
that Bianca had him in thrall ; that he 
followed her like her shadow; that he 
sang every night under her window. 

“One evening Michele came. He 
stood in his gondola beneath my balcony, 
looking up and smiling, ever smiling. I 
pretended not to see him, 
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“* Oke! carissima mia!’ he called 
softly. 

“*T am not thy dearest,’ I answered 
with coldness. 

“* But yes,’ he cried, still softly, lest 
others should hear. ‘Thou art my 
dearest even if 1am notthine. Wilt love 
me now, addorata mia? Now that Nino 
has deserted thee?’ He still smiled; I 
could see the gleam of his white teeth in 
the moonlight, and there was a wolfish 
look about them. 

“Then I knew that he had deliberately 
done this thing; that he had brought 
Bianca from Florence in order to take 
Nino from me, and that J, like a fool, 
had played into his hands. 

““My madness came on me again. I 
rose, and raising my arms to the moon 
which shone above us, 1 called down 
maledictions on his head. Old_ long- 
forgotten curses and spells which I had 
heard la Nonna and la Mamma _ use 
thronged to my lips; I cursed with all 
I could remember. I saw him grow 
pale and wince. 

“*Thou art a Strega, and shouldst be 
scourged !’ he cried at last. 

“TI ceased only when I could recall 
no more. ... Gianni, in less than a 
month his right arm withered to a stump, 
and all his right side grew shrunk and 
shrivelled. . . .” 

Gianni shivered in the darkness, but 
the tense voice went on. 

“Tt had hitherto been the custom of 
Nino to row me in his gondola to the 
steps near San Marco every Sunday: 
then we would go to mass together. The 
Sunday after the festa he never came. I 
went alone on foot. . . . Gianni, I prayed 
as I had never prayed before. La 
Mamma always used to say to try the 
blessed saints before the spells. She was 
only half a Strega, Ja povera! I did. I 
vowed six wax candles of the best and 
purest to San Marco himself if he would 
grant my prayer. But the blessed saint 
was perhaps too busy to take note of my 
six poor candles. . . . I looked up. 
There, to my right, knelt Bianca and 
Nino! Hereyes were fixed on the beau- 
tiful mosaic pavement, but it was not of 
that she was thinking—well I knew it! 
His eyes were on her. I saw her glance 
at him from beneath her drooped lids ; 
she carelessly let one hand fall until it 
brushed the back of his. I saw him 
quiver as he caught it. He edged a little 
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nearer, still kneeling. It was a mockery 
of prayer, Gianni, and it turned all my 
prayers to a mockery also. , . . 

“IT waited two days, but San Marco 
gave no sign. On the evening of the 
third I went eastward, and hid near the 
house of Michele, watching. Presently 
sounded a step that I knew. There was 
no song or hum of guitar to-night, but 
when he got beneath her window a low 
whistle—just a soft note or two. The 
casement opened ; it was about the height 
of a man’s shoulders from the ground. 
Bianca leant forward ; she was all in white, 
and her bodice was open at the throat. 
Nino put up his arms, ‘Kiss me, caris- 
sima, he whispered. ‘Kiss me! Kiss 
me!’ 

**She needed no pressing; she bent 
towards him; their lips met... . 

“Gianni, it was as a knife in my 
heart! I do not know if I moaned or 
cried as I fled. I only knew that I must 
get him from her if I had to sell my 
soul to the devil. . . . I went back to the 
house. I prepared the spell—a strong 
one ; One to use in extremity only, To 
make it work it was necessary that one 
should have three men. I knew of but 
two whom I could trust. One was 
old Matteo, then young and lusty; the 
other—thy father, Gianni. That is why I 
have ever had a kindness towards thee. 
I was desperate—I determined to venture 
with two. I do not know how the next 
day sped. I remember it was a day of 
ruffling winds: the lagoon was like a 
peacock’s breast, green and blue, with 
purple shadows. At last night fell, and 
with it the wind. ‘The lagoon became as 
glass. I went to my room. I tooka box 
of a fine red colour, At each corner I 
put a candle with two tassels, one red and 
one black, and in each candle I stuck a 
pin, two of which had red heads and 
two black, Within the box I spread 
a layer of coarse salt; on this I placed a 
cross made of cummin, a small mirror, 
a sprig of rue, a black curl from my 
Nino’s head, and a little picture of him 
done on glass, which he had had taken 
for me at a fair, 

“Then, with the box hidden under my 
shawl, I went forth. I crept down to 
the water-stairs, where waited thy father 
and Matteo in a gondola. Down the 
canals we went, and out into the lagoon, 
I crouched on the seat, holding my charm 
to my breast, and the two men rowed on 
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in silence. ‘The night was very still: the 
moon was hidden. ‘Then, as we sped 
out far into the lagoon beyond the Isola 
San Giorgio, the moon shone out suddenly. 
I raised my hand as a signal to cease 
rowing. They stopped. I placed the 
box in the centre of the boat, and with a 
little taper I lit the four candles. The 
moon shone brightly on the mirror; I 
held my left hand over it, and taking the 
sprig of rue in my right I repeated the 
incantation-— 


‘Moon, O moon! O moon !’” 


On the dark wall of the night, Gianni 
saw the picture as she spoke—the two 
men silhouetted against the lagoon—the 
slight menacing form with hands upraised, 
and voice rising and falling in the cadence 
of the strange witch-music. 


Moon, O moon! O moon! 

‘ Thou who art always fair, 
Yet holdest in thy ring 
Cain, who from jealousy 
His own born brother slew. 
I, too, through jealousy 
Of one whom I still love, 
Can neither eat, nor drink, 
Nor even talk with friends. 
1 love so much, so much 
I cannot sleep at night 
For dreams in which I see 
Him faithless unto me. 


O Cain! O Cain! O Cain! 
Three times I call to thee, 
Call with my loudest voice 
That thou mayst here behold 
This casket well prepared ; 
The mystic tapers four 
All lighted, look on them ! 
Then in the mirror look ! 
Then, if thou wilt but speak 
Three words, then all the thorns 
Which on thy back thou bear’st, 
All in a bundle bound, 
Will pass into the life, 
The body, and the heart 
Of him whom still I love, 
So that he sleeps no more, 
And is compelled to rise, 
Compelled to clothe himself, 
And hasten to my home, 
Never to leave me more ! 


If thou wilt grant me this, 
Cause a high wind to blow, 
Extinguishing the lights. 

O Cain! O Cain! O Cain! 


“When I had finished I held out my 
arms, and waited. The mirror seemed 
a second moon, so brilliantly it reflected 
her rays. The night was even stiller than 
before. ... I waited. I could hear 
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the two men breathing heavily... . 
Then at last the waters became a little 
troubled: there was a faint puff of wind, 
as if the night sighed. ‘Ihen it rose in 
a little swirl about the boat, and put out 
the candles one by one! It died away 
as suddenly as it had come. I sighed 
too, for I knew that the omen was good. 
I turned to thy father, Gianni, and bade 
him row me home. 

“Ts it well?’ he asked. 

**¢Tt is very well,’ I answered. 

“Tt was indeed well, for two nights after 
Nino was under my balcony. ‘There was 
a strange hunger in his eyes: he looked 
paler than his wont. 

“* What dost thou here?’ I asked 
coldly, though my heart leaped at the 
sight of him as if it would suffocate me. 

“Something stronger than myself 
brought me. I strove against it for two 
days, but then I had to come.’ 

“* What wantest thou, then ?’ 

“6 Thee, carina/’ He held out his 
arms ; his voice was like music ; his eyes 
—O Gianni! 

“*How couldst thou leave the lily- 
woman?’ I asked. At the thought of 
her, waiting—waiting—something within 
me laughed in triumph. 

“*Nay, I know not,’ he said. ‘She 
was soft and yielding, while thou, who 
lookest a veritable rose of love, art hard as 
marble. And yet I had to come. I love 
thee, not Bianca, and my love is stronger 
than my will.’ 

** At that I laughed aloud, for I knew 
then who was strongest of all. 

“*Come down to me, beloved,’ he 
cried. 

“Nay, not I,’ I answered. ‘Go thy 
way.’ Yet I knew well that if he went I 
should fling myself into the canal after 
him. 

“Tf thou wilt not come to me, I will 
go to thee!’ he cried, and with one 
spring he had leaped from his gondola, 
caught the balcony, and clambered over 
it. He was not to be denied; he was 
mine and I was his, and why should he 
not kiss me as he willed ? 

“*Thy gondola ?’ I said afterwards, 

“He laughed, and held me closer. 
‘Why should I care for a thousand 
gondolas if I but have thee?’ he cried... 
yet it always stung me to know that it was 
the spell which held him, not I... . 

“We lived and loved with the passion 
of the long-denied. Then, before he 
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could tire, the hand of God fell on 
him. . . . For many years he was nailed 
to bed. He became as a little child, and 
I his mother—J, who to my sorrow never 
bore hima son.” She stopped abruptly. 
The silence oppressed. 

“And then he died ?” queried Gianni 
at last. 

*“ And then he died,” continued Pia. 
“The wind of sorrow swept him from me 
last night. My Nino! My Giovannino!” 

“ But last night?” 

Pia rose and lit the lamp. Gianni 
rubbed his eyes and blinked: he felt 
dazed. The cuckoo called the hour of 
two. 

“It is time,” said la Strega, and taking 
the lamp in her hand she went towards 
the door on the left, whose threshold 
none save herself was ever permitted to 
cross. ‘‘Come then, Gianni.” 

Gianni followed her, awestruck. On 
a bed in the corner lay a still shape, 
tightly swathed in black from head to 
foot. Gianni shuddered at the sight, for 
he knew it was the body of the dead man. 

Round the walls near the bed were 
hung gaily-coloured pictures, toys of coral, 
glittering beads from which the lamplight 
struck sparks—all manner of bright-hued 
trifles. 

“He loved colour,” said Pia softly. 
* Anything bright pleased him. All those 
things I worked for, all the savoury dishes 
I learned, were for him.” 

“ But why——?” 

“Tt was my own secret,” she interrupted 
sharply. ‘I wanted no prying eyes. He 
was mine, mine only. It was thy father, 
Gianni,” she continued, softening, “ who 
brought us here by night. It is meet that 
thou ” She stopped. Then: “Help me 
to carry him to the boat, and keep thy 
tongue still. I am in no mood to answer 
questions.” 

She set the lamp on a table near the 
bed. Then Gianni saw that the dead 
man was wrapped in a fine black shawl. 
It was the one which Gemma had given 
to Pia. Across the foot of the bed lay the 
crimson scarf which had been part of the 
grudging Rosina’s fee. On a sudden 
impulse Pia snatched it up. “It gave thee 
pleasure in thy life. Thou shalt take 
it with thee in death, Nino mio!” she 
cried, wrapping it round the still form, 
where it glowed like a flame lapping a 
charred log. ‘Come, Gianni.” 

They bore their burden down the slimy 
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stone steps: the damp chill of the passage 
struck them as they left the warm rooms. 
In silence they entered the boat. Pia 
crouched in the stern with her arms 
around her dead. Gianni rowed toilsomely, 
for the darca was heavy, and he was 
unused to his task. 

Down the silent waterways they went. 
Venice seemed’ like a city of the dead. 
‘They carried no lantern at their prow, for 
they did not wish to attract attention. 

On they went, on andon. It seemed 
like an endless nightmare to Gianni; he 
felt as if he had been rowing thus for ever 
with aching back and straining muscles. 
But he knew he must continue until Pia 
bade him stop. At last she lifted her 
hand: they were far out on the lagoon, 
beyond the Isola San Giorgio, where a 
strong current sets towards the Adriatic. 
Although there was no moon, the night 
was not dark ; the sky was brilliant with 
stars, and the water about them was a sea 
of phosphorescent light ; long lines and 
ripples and sparkles of silver fire undulated 
and lapped around them. Gianni shud- 
dered as he wiped his heated brow ; never 
had he seen such a sight. 
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The woman in the stern sat crooning 
love-words to her dead. She held the 
swathed form to her breast as if she could 
not bear to part with it. Suddenly she 
rose, 

“ Addio, Nino caro. Addio, heart of 
my heart!” she whispered. ‘‘ Help me, 
Gianni.” 

Then, with a dull splash and a leaping 
of silver flames, the body of Giovannino 
disappeared for ever beneath the waters 
of the Adriatic. 

“But, Monna Pia,” gasped Gianni, 
shocked into speech at last, “the priests 
—holy ground ——” 

Pia turned from the sea of light. 
** Povero Gianni!” she said, with a curious 
smile. “I have done with the priests 
these many days. ‘lhe blessed saints, 
yes. They are there: to hear and to 
intercede. But above all sits Domen- 
iddio. He is the greatest of all, and in 
His own good time will judge Nino and 
me, and thee, my good little Gobbo, so 
rest thee content. For me, my heart 
is dead and buried beneath that silver 
water. Row me homeward, Gianni, to 
my empty, empty house !” 


BELLS OF DUMBLETON. 


O frankly had the cowslips come 
To make the hill a bower, 
’T was hard in stepping not to tread 
To death a lovely flower. 
As deep I drank the sweetened air, 
And joyed to be alone, 
With broad and honest counsel rang 
The Bells of Dumbleton. 
Trust—in—Love ! 
Lean—on—Christ / 
Come—to—God, 
Friend ! 


The candid throats of Dumbleton, 
Alike in energy, 
Across the miles of meadowland 
Together called to me. 
Devoted long ago to Christ, 
They labour and beseech, 
Persuading by their mellowness 
As far as they can reach, 
Trust—in—Love ! 
Lean-—on — Christ / 
Come—to— God, 
Friend ! 


Methought that as I lingered there, 
Beside the green-grey fence, 

The stainless lips of Dumbleton 
Bemoaned my negligence ; 

For louder still across the shire 
The belfry sounded clear 


A collect for my 


lazy heart 


And sleeping soul to hear. 


Trust— 


in—Love ! 


Lean—on— Christ ! 
Come —to— God, 
Friend! 


NORMAN GALE. 


Copyright 1908 by Norman Gale. 
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Signora Mimi Aguglia: a portrait in character. | 














I SICILIANI IN LONDON. 


SOME ARTISTIC AND PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS. 


BY H. M. WALBROOK. 


HATEVER the present dramatic 
season may have in store for 
Londoners, it is unlikely that 

anything will be seen quite so startling as 
the performances given by the Sicilian 
players at the Shaftesbury Theatre. The 
company came with no_ preliminary 
“boom.” Even the newspapers only 
knew they were coming a few days before- 
hand. ‘Ten minutes before the doors 
opened for their first performance, there 
were not a dozen people waiting outside 
the pit or gallery ; and that night, and for 
one or two nights after, the reserved parts 
of the house were largely peopled by 
invited guests. ‘Then the town began to 
talk. One heard in clubs, in drawing- 
rooms, in theatrical foyers, that a New 
Thing had come to London; that the 
actors at the Shaftesbury were carrying 
realism to altogether unusual lengths ; 
that a little, dark-eyed, black-haired 
woman called Mimi Aguglia was a great 
actress ; and that a man named Giovanni 
Grasso was displaying a nervous energy 
and a melodramatic power that were re- 
markable. And the result of it all was 
that within a week the Shaftesbury box- 
office became significantly busy; the 
intellectual and then the fashionable world 
crowded to see the new players; and at 
last the house, night after night, sparkled 
like Covent Garden when a great singer 
is in the bill. The whole thing was a 
startling experience. That a company 
speaking, not only a foreign language, but 
in several of their plays a favors, and con- 
taining no actor or actress of European 
fame, should come to London, of all cities, 
take a large theatre, and with the minimum 
of preliminary trumpeting, proceed to 
draw large and enthusiastic audiences, 
seemed incredible. 

Yet the explanation is not far to seek. 
The Sicilians were absolutely sincere 
artists, devoted to their work, and, as long 
as the curtain was up, literally living in 
the characters and situations assumed, 
This applies not to the principals only, 
but to the entire company. In the first 
act of Ma/ia a man playing a very minor 
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part—in an English company he would 
be called “one of the crowd”—had to 
address a remark to the leading character 
which angered him and led him to raise 
his arm as though to strike him. He 
slunk away, and was lost in the company 
of wedding revellers ; but until the curtain 
fell, his eyes were for ever furtively and 
malignantly turning towards the man who 
had threatened him, Probably not ten 
people in the audience noticed it. ‘There 
was no applause for that unnamed actor. 
He enjoyed no glory, But he was a sincere 
artist, earning his money and justifying 
his choice of a calling by conscientious, 
studied, modest, truthful work. And the 
same is to be said of every one of his 
associates. 

A merrier, lighter-hearted band of 
mer and women than this remarkable 
company in private life never filed 
through a stage-door. They would run 
up and down the stairs of the theatre, 
singing. In their dressing-rooms they 
were all chatter and laughter. Only on 
the stage did they seem serious. ‘There 
were forty of them, and they had not 
twenty words of English among them. 
They greatly enjoyed their stay in 
London; and the teeming life of the 
streets, the solid aspect of the huge city, 
and the beauty of our women and the 
elegance of their appearance in the theatre 
were themes for enthusiastic admiration. 

In private life Signora Aguglia (who, 
on the stage, adds an inch or so to her 
stature by wearing very high-heeled shoes) 
is a delightful little lady, with fine dark eyes 
and pretty manners. She is the wife of 
Signor Ferrau, under whose direction the 
company travel, and their love-story was 
not an untroubled one. 

“Yes, our marriage had a very roman- 
tique preludio,” she said, one night after 
the curtain had fallen on d’Annunzio’s play. 
“We both had to fight against the will 
of a father, who at that time was one’ 
of the company, and would not hear of 
our union. So, one night, after the first 
act of Malia, we both had a quarrel with 
the father about our love-affair, and the 
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end of it was that Signor Ferrau and I 
left the theatre, and my poor understudy, 
quite unprepared, had to play my part as 
best she could through the remaining two 
acts, after somebody had explained that 
Signorina Aguglia had been ‘ unexpectedly 
taken ill.” ‘hen we were married, and 
the father had to give in.” be 

‘“And how long, Signora, have you 
been upon the stage ?” 

“ Practically all my life My father 
and mother were both actors; and my 
first appearance on the stage was made 





Signora Aguglia in “La Zolfara.” 


when I was three years old. At seven I 
made my first success—yes, really a 
success—in Cosi van il mondo, Bimba 
mia, and at nine I joined the company of 
the celebrated artiste, Madame Pezzana, 
well known in Italy.” 

“Then you have been in no conserva- 
toire or dramatic school ? ” 

“Never. My only conservatoire has 
been the stage ; and I think it is the only 
and the best conservatoire an artiste will 
ever have!” ‘This was spoken very 
emphatically ; but, of course, it applies 
to England less than to the Continent, 
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since the disappearance of the stock 
system in our Provinces. 

‘“‘ And what of your association with the 
Sicilians ?” 

“ My first success with them was in 
Malia, at Palermo. I undertook the 
difficult part at the shortest of notice, 
the prompter only reading it to me for 
the first time while I was dressing for the 
evening performance. But the Sicilians 
—ah, Signor Grasso is the whole spirit 
of them!” And she made one of her 
wonderful gestures of admiration, convey- 
ing a whole vocabu- 
lary of words in a 
flash. 

Next day at lunch, 
Signor Grasso, also, 
was kind enough to 
tell something of his 
story. 

“My father and 
my grandfather were 
actors,” he _ said, 
“and when I was a 
boy my father owned 
a marionette theatre 
in the seaport town 
of Catania, at the 
foot of Mount Etna. 
The dolls were 
cleverly worked, used 
to open their mouths 
as if speaking, and 
were made to use a 
great deal of gesture. 
My father, hidden 
behind curtains, used 
to speak the dia- 
logue ; and when I 
grew bigger I helped 
him. We _ always 
played dramas, and 
they were very topi- 
cal indeed; for if 
anything startling happened in the town 
or neighbourhood during the day— 
a robbery, an accident, or a murder 
—we used to make the marionettes 
perform it at night. So we were always 
extemporising new plays. That was my 
conservatoire, and it was good enough 
for me. My marionettes taught me. 
I gave life to my marionettes, and they 
in return, after my father’s death, 
gave bread to me and my mother and 
sisters.” 

“And how came you to take to the 
real stage ?” 


é 
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“One night the great Italian actor, 
Ernesto Rossi, touring in Sicily, visited 
Catania, and came to see my marionettes, 
He was so struck by the voice of the man 
behind the scenes that he came round 
and said: ‘Come with me, You are too 
good for this kind of work.’ ‘I cannot,’ 
I said: ‘it is my living.’ ‘You will be 
sorry, he answered, and went away. Time 
went by, and I thought it over, and con- 
cluded that, after all, real acting was 
higher work than puppet-manipulating ; 
and I formed the first company of Sicilian 
players,” 

“Some day I hope to play in Shake- 
speare,” he went on, in reply to a re- 
minder of the sensation Salvini caused at 
Drury Lane in 1875 in Hamlet and 
Othello. “I have been delighted with 
the reception here. It has been quite 
unexpected. We had all heard so much 
of the coldness of the English, but that 
was all wrong. 

“When I was a boy,” he laughed, “ I 
used often to peep through the curtains 
of the marionette show to see if there 
were any English in the audience. We 
always knew them: they looked differ- 
ent from the rest. And if there were any, 
I would say to my father, ‘There are 
some milords in the theatre,’ and he 
would be very pleased. It is good at 
the Shaftesbury to see a whole houseful of 
milords!” And he laughed again. 

A. fine, vigorous, handsome man, 
Grasso is very popular with the company, 
who tell many stories of his impulsive- 
ness and his generosity. One night 
at Catania, for instance, long after the 
marionette days, he happened, while 
acting, to catch sight of a man in the 
theatre who was annoying a young woman 
sitting next to him. Grasso dropped 
his véle, and addressing the man told 
him to behave, or he would come down 
to him. The offender answered back 
impudently ; and in another moment 
the actor jumped the footlights, rushed 
across to the offender, caught him by the 
collar and kicked him out of the house. 
He then calmly returned and went on 
with his part. 

Judging from certain incidents which 
were frequent in the performances at the 
Shaftesbury, Sicilian audiences do not 
resent such interruptions, or regard them 
as destructive of illusion. Several times 
in Cavalleria Rusticana, La Zolfara, 
Morte Civile and other plays, Signor 
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Grasso, being applauded for his acting of 
some passionate scene or stirring delivery 
of a stormy speech, would suddenly turn 
to the audience with a smile of delight, 
and bow his grateful thanks! This done 
he would resume his tragic look and 
bearing and continue his performance. 
He and Signora Aguglia also took “ calls” 
in the middle of an act, returning after 
an impassioned exit to acknowledge the 
cheers of the audience. Our own actors 
abstain from this. Even on our opera- 
stage the custom has been dropped. 
But there is no occasion for envy on the 
part of our players. Some of them have 
discovered and perfected methods of 
their own for destroying illusion which 
are fully as effective. The Sicilians, for 
example, never addressed remarks to the 


audience which were intended to be 
addressed to characters on the stage. 
Certain very popular and in many 


respects very accomplished English actors 
and actresses are far too fond of doing 
that; and minor players are imitating 
them and, in Shylock’s phrase, bettering 
the instruction. Not very long ago, in 
a West-End play, a love-scene was in 
progress. “Do you love me?” asked 
the hero, seizing the maiden’s hand, and 
gazing ardently into one of the private 
boxes. “I have always loved you,” 
replied the heroine, her full face turned 
towards the audience and her beautiful 
eyes fixed upon an embarrassed spectator 
in the dress-circle! ‘The Sicilian actor, 
bowing after a speech, may have destroyed 
the illusion for the moment. In the case 
of the English players there was no 
illusion to destroy. 

Signora Aguglia made a memorable 
impression on the first night as the 
heroine in Malwa. ‘The figure of the 
poorly-clad, humble little Sicilian peasant- 
girl, consumed body and soul with an 
unholy passion; grimacing and writhing 
in the clutch of it; now praying to the 
Madonna for deliverance, then hissing 
and spitting blasphemous imprecations, 
was not only something new to London, 
but horrible and alarming. There were 
people who laughed at it; but then, 
stupid people often laugh at what they 
do not understand. Others shuddered at 
the picture of moral degradation, at the 
spectacle of a woman become little better 
than an animal, with all reasoning power, 
self-control, and self-respect gone. Others, 
again, neither smiled nor shivered, but 
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sat rapt in admira- 
tion of the artiste’s 
sincerity and tech- 
nical skill—qualities 
which, perhaps, were 
not fully recognised 
until the curtain, hav- 
ing fallen, rose again, 
and the actress, smil- 
ing and_ bowing, 
came forward, hand 
in hand with her 
fellow artists, to ac- 
knowledge the roar 
of applause. Signora 
Aguglia acted with 
equal intensity in 
Gabriele d’Annun- 
zios La Figla di 
Jorio, and few who 
saw her will soon 
forget the figure of 
the woman huddled 
in a corner of the 
stage, with starting 
eyes, trembling limbs, 
and chattering teeth, 
almost insane with 
terror at the ap- 
proach of her lover’s 
father, himself— 
horribile dictu—her 
“lover.” It was a 
hideous, haunting 
spectacle ; but it was 
astonishing acting. 
No wonder the waters 
of London’ were 
stirred. 

Another vivid 
memory left us by 
these players is that 
of the death of the 
husband by poison, in Morte Civile as 
presented by Signor Grasso, No patho- 
logical detail was spared, ‘The cries 
of agony, the facial twitchings, and the 
violent bodily contortions made a harrow- 
ing experience for the spectators, several 
of whom left the theatre precipitately. 
And here one may offer the only adverse 
criticism of any importance that arises in 
judging these performances. Such an 
imitation of hystero-epileptics as Signora 
Aguglia gave in Mada, and of a death of 
torment as Signor Grasso offered in Morte 
Civile, crosses the borderland of legitimate 
art, as fixed, at any rate in this country, 
by the general consensus of taste. Such 





Signora Aguglia in a moment of comedy. 


displays are merely exhibitions of physical 
degradation, without any redeeming ele- 
ment of poetry or grandeur. ‘There is 
no life of the Spirit in them ; no conflict 
even of the Will with disease or death. 
We have, of course, had on our own 
stage death-scenes as realistic as that of 
the husband in Morte Civile. Henry 
Irving’s display in the last act of Zouis XZ, 
for example, was just as realistic, and the 
scene was much more prolonged; but 
there was an assertion of Will in it that 
raised it to tragedy. ‘‘I—will—go— 
hunting,” whispered the dying king ; and 
again, “I —will—live—-by—the—strength 
—of my own will.” The spirit still 
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flaming in the dying body, the immortal The first and last note of these players 
part of man still asserting itself, surrounded was Sincerity, They felt their parts, 
the act of dissolution with awe and pity. and acted as they felt. When Signora 
The spiritual quality was entirely lacking Aguglia was supposed to be weeping, her 
eyes really 
filled with 
c2 e2rs. 
wee Dy 
Grasso im- 
personated 
a man pos- 
sessed with 
the torments 
of jealousy, 
he actually 
suffered its 
pangs. 
Such state- 
ments may 
appear _in- 
credible, 
but they are 
the players’ 
own. In 
his famous 
Paradox, 
Diderot said 
such a thing 
was impos- 
sible; and 
so great an 
artist as 
M. Coquelin 
has agreed 
with him. 
Against 
them, how- 
ever, are 
well - known 
declarations 
by Rachel, 
Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and 
Sir Henry 
Irving, to 
mention 
only a_ few 
greatplayers 
within living 
memory, to 
the effect 
. that if the 
Signor Grasso and Signora Aguglia in “Malia.” actor is to 

convey an 

in Signora Aguglia’s outburst in the emotion across : the footlights he or 
second act of Mada, and Signor Grasso’s she must actually feel it. One _hesi- 
death-scene in Morte Civile. The realism tates to be dogmatic on a point of 
was gross, not ennobled; and, to English which actors and actresses themselves 
taste, such realism is inartistic. are, probably, the best judges; but it 
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I SICILIANI 


seems reasonable to say that, at any rate, 
there must be some limit to these alleged 
emotional obsessions. Otherwise we 
should be having murder actually com- 
mitted on the stage, and not an insur- 
ance company in London would grant a 
life-policy to an actor while still in the 
practice of his art! The temperament of 
the actor is really a curious puzzle. He 
can undoubtedly, at command, feel, to a 
certain extent, the genuine sway of fictiti- 
ous passions, and give them, almost un- 
consciously, their proper facial, vocal, and 
gesticulatory expression. There must, 
however, surely be a limit at which Art 
steps in to control the expressional dis- 
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play. This limit is probably more ex- 
tended in the case of the Sicilians than 
in those of most actors. ‘To that extent 
one may accept their explanation of the 
extreme realism of their work. When, 
however, all is said and done, their visit 
to London remains something to be 
thankful for. Their faults are infinitely out- 
weighed by their virtues, and their effect 
upon English acting will probably be 
considerable, though it is to be hoped 
that very few of our players will attempt 
to imitate the more extreme manifesta- 
tions of their style, which, natural enough 
to Sicilians, would only be absurd in 
Englishmen and Englishwomen. 





THE ANSWER. 


O a garden where the wind is softly blowing, 
And the roses and the violets are growing 
And the may ; 
Where the dew is lying sparkling on each flower, 
And the ivy turns to emeralds on the tower 
Dim and grey, 
Comes a message from the heavens in their glory, 
Telling yet again their same old wondrous story— 


It is Day. 


From the meadows where the birds are sweetly singing, 
From the city where each new-born hour is bringing 
Sounds of strife ; 
From the cottage where the hour-old babe is wailing, 
From the valley where the ling’ring night is trailing 
Out her life, 
Comes a question to my senses gently stealing, 
And the answer loud through the whole earth is pealing— 


It is Life. 


To the high cliffs where the gulls are shrilly calling, 

And the foam-top breakers on the shore are falling 
Weird and white ; 

To the mountains where the moon her beams is throwing, 

And the filmy mists that crown their heads are glowing 
With her light, 

Comes a message from a starlit sky of wonder, 

Comes a whisper from the surf that’s rolling under— 


It is Night. 


From the graveyard where the tombstones white are gleaming, 
From the bed where lies a figure that is seeming 

Cold in death, 
(While the soul has winged its way from earth’s hard duty, 
Leaving on the face a smile of wondrous beauty, 

The soul’s breath,) 
Comes a message to my spirit gently stealing, 
While the answer clear God is Himself revealing— 

It is not Death. 


FREDA KENYON STOW. 











ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR GARRATT. 


I, 


MABEL sat with her chin on her 
hand, wondering if it was a dream. 


Only last night it had all been 
so different. She had sat down to her 
lonely tea in her usual apathetic mood ; 
she had read the newspaper, propped up 
against the teapot, from cover to cover ; 
and then her glance had fallen on the 
agony column, and she had read, with 
overwhelming surprise, “If Amabel, 
daughter of the late Edmond Royce of 
Saxhampton, will communicate with the 
undersigned, she may hear of something 
to her advantage.—Newell and Yorke, 
Solicitors, Chancery Lane.” 

Could they mean her? And if so, 
who could possibly know anything to er 
advantage? The only living relations 
she knew of were an aunt and cousin 
who wrote to her regularly at Christmas, 
Easter, and on her birthday, and then in 
the spirit of having piously fulfilled a 
duty. Obviously this advertisement was 
not connected with them. 

Being governess to the daughters of a 
rich man, she was unwillingly obliged to 
postpone her visit to the solicitors until 
late in the afternoon of the following 
day; and now she had come home 
bewildered by the strangeness of the 
news she had received. A schoolfellow 
of her father had died abroad, and re- 
membering rather late in the day that 
the daughter of his old friend had been 
left practically alone in the world, had 
bequeathed to her five hundred pounds. 
A small amount, but a fortune in the eyes 
of Amabel. 

She sat far into the night thinking out 
her plans. Invested, the money would 
bring in at the most £25 a year, an 
amount which would make very little 
difference to her; and she was resolved 
to have a good time for once in her life 
—to be young, to enjoy herself, to buy 
what she fancied, to treat her jaded eye 
to new scenes, to taste the sweetness of 
continual change, to surfeit herself with 
plays and new novels, and perhaps—too 
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wonderful to dwell on except in passing— 
to go to balls! She was determined to 
make up, to the best of her ability, for 
those bleak years which lay behind her, 
during which, in order to keep herself 
alive, she had been obliged to cut herself 
off from all that makes it worth while to 
be alive. She ‘ad never yet been able 
to experience the joy of living, and after 
all she would not be losing her chances 
as a teacher. She had her certificates 
and testimonials; in a year’s time she 
could return to her old life. She was too 
excited at the prospect of leaving it to 
imagine what the return would be like. 

The next day was Saturday, and it was 
a strange coincidence which caused her 
aunt, Mrs. Pettifer, and her cousin, 
Muriel, to call upon her in the afternoon 
It was a thing they had never done 
before. 

As they entered, it struck Amabel that 
her room was poky and her furniture 
faded : such is the effect of contrast. She 
also suddenly remembered that she was 
verging on thirty. 

The age of thirty is always a bugbear to 
an unmarried woman. Why, has never 
been explained, since she should then be 
at the zenith of her looks and her wisdom. 
But looks and wisdom don’t always 
mature simultaneously. If they did, men 
would be in far more danger from feminine 
wiles. 

““We had to come to a wedding near, 
so we thought we’d run in and see you, 
dear,” explained Muriel, kissing Amabel 
with her eyes on the looking-glass, “The 
carriage could not come so far. That 
wretched cab has knocked me all to bits.” 

She proceeded to turn up her veil and 
rearrange her hat; after which she pro- 
duced a diminutive powder-puff from her 
purse-bag and artistically powdered her 
face. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Pettifer had launched 
into a description of the bride’s dress and 
an account of their adventures on the 
way. 

Amabel hardly listened to her. Every- 
thing seemed blurred and indistinct to-day. 
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At last she managed to insert her news 
between two items of information relating 
to the exorbitance and insolence of 
cabmen. 

“Five hundred pounds repeated 
Mrs. Pettifer, making it sound like so 
many halfpennies. ‘How very nice! 
Quite a little nest-egg! So comforting 
to know you have that to fall back upon 
when you are beyond work !” 

The prospect did not appeal to Amabel 
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what happens!” ‘There was quavering 
defiance in her tones. 

Muriel, finding that the looking-glass 
was placed at a very unbecoming angle, 
had begun to listen to the conversation, 
and to observe Amabel with the attention 
she would have bestowed on the furniture 
if it had been worth noticing. 

“T have never had any pleasure like 
other girls,” went on Amabel, pale, but 
desperately determined. “I’ve had all 

















“She sat far into the night thinktng out her plans.” 


in the least. “I am going to live on it,” 
she faltered. 

_ “Live on it!” repeated Mrs. Pettifer 
incredulously. ‘Whatever put such a 
foolish idea into your head? I never 
heard of such a thing! Live on it? 
Why, it will be gone in no time !” 

“I daresay it will last a year,” said 
Amabel, failing in her effort to speak 
carelessly. ‘‘I am going to enjoy myself 
for a year, and after that—I don’t care 


the spirit crushed out of me by work and 
worry. Iam going to give myself a good 
time with this money.” 

“T should not think of allowing you to 
throw it away in this manner,” said Mrs. 
Pettifer. “The improvidence of poor 
people is shocking !” 

“You can’t prevent me,” replied Amabel, 
gatheringcourageasshe went. “You never 
interfered with me when I had no money, 
and you're not going to meddle now.” 
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“This is gratitude!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Pettifer dramatically, waving a fan with a 
tempestuous movement. “ Muriel! will 
you try and instil some sense into your 
cousin’s mind ? ” 

But Muriel, after the manner of petted 
daughters, basely deserted her mother 
at this crisis. 

“TI don’t see why Amabel shouldn’t 
enjoy herself if she wants to, mother. 
It’s her own money!” she said. ‘As 
she says, she has had a very dull time 
up to now. What’s the good of saving 
up so that she can have a_ decent 
funeral ?” 

Muriel was a young lady who ap- 
preciated the joy of living to its fullest 
extent; and she had not the slightest 
objection to seeing other people enjoy 
themselves so long as they did not 
interfere with her. 

“Don’t be silly, Muriel!” said. her 


mother. “It is not a laughing matter.” 
“Twas quite serious,” protested 
Muriel. ‘“ Why can’t she come and stay 


with us for a time? We can introduce 
her to heaps of people, and she can have 
a ripping time. She can come abroad 
with us too. She pays her own expenses. 
Wouldn’t you like to come, Amabel ?” 
Perhaps Amabel’s pinched, pale face and 
dowdy dress had found, and touched, a 
heart under Muriel’s cloak of egoism ; 
perhaps she thought it would be an 
interesting experiment to try the effect 
of happiness on this starved and stunted 
nature. 

“T should like it very much,” replied 
Amabel, understanding quite well that 


to start “on her own” without intro- 
ductions would be to waste much 
precious time, “If aunt doesn’t 
mind.” 


“If you are determined to carry out 
your mad scheme,” returned Mrs, Pettifer, 
“‘T have nothing more to say. Of course 
we shall be very pleased to have you with 
us. ‘That goes without saying.” 

Amabel reflected swiftly that they had 
never asked her to stay with them before ; 
but she only smiled. 

“Tsn’t she weird ?” laughed Muriel on 
the way home. “ But I do feel rather 
sorry for the poor thing. I'll do my best 
for her. It’s just possible that we may 
get her married by the end of the year, 
and what a good thing that would be! 
Some middle-aged men prefer meekness 
even to good looks or youth.” 
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Stanbrook could not get near her, but 
he could look at her, and mentally com- 
pare her with what she had been a year 
ago. 

He remembered Muriel’s answer to his 
question on the day of their first meeting. 
“My cousin! Didn’t I introduce you ? 
So sorry! I want you to be kind to her. 
She has had a very hard time, and mother 
and I want to make up for it all we 
can.” 

Her words implied that they were also 
bearing the pecuniary burden of their 
kindness. 

It was from Amabel herself that Stan- 
brook learned the truth. She was not 
afraid of him. His manner invited 
confidence. She told him the whole 
story. “Do you think I have been 
wrong ?” she concluded wistfully. 

He looked at her thoughtfully, and saw 
in her possibilities which stirred his heart. 
A distaste for Muriel, whom he had been 
courting for the last two months, grew up 
in his mind at the samemoment. “No: 
I think you were quite right,” he assured 
her. ‘Human nature cannot develop 
properly without some sunshine.” 

Since then he had watched her develop- 
ment. It was so rapid, and so surprising, 
that Muriel did not want to talk about 
it. Her thin cheeks and attenuated 
figure had filled out, her face had taken 
the delicate colour of a blossom, her eyes 
had grown bright. She rivalled her 
cousin in her capacity for enjoyment. 
She seemed like a girl in her teens. 
Muriel began to feel that she had cherished 
a viper. Not that Amabel would have 
willingly or consciously hurt her ; but she 
had her own reasons. 

It was Amabel’s last dance. After 
to-night she must go back to dreary 
drudgery, for she had arrived at the end 
of her five hundred pounds. So different 
was she from the old Amabel, that she 
laughed and joked about it to her aunt 
and cousin. But as she sat, a long way 
from Stanbrook, but within sight of him, 
listening to the inane remarks of a youth 
who had suggested sitting out the dance, 
her thoughts ran thus: ‘To-morrow I 
must turn my back on brightness and joy 
for ever. (No, thank you; I’ve had four 
ices this evening.) Well, I must not 
complain. It is what I chose myself. I 
had no idea the contrast would be so 
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bitter. (Yes, I always like his music.) 
Yet, what a lovely time I have had! 
Looking back, it seems a year of perfect 
happiness. (Were you hurt? Men are 
so fond of dangerous games, aren’t they ?) 
And every one has been so good to me— 
even Muriel. I hate myself for feeling a 
sort of irritability towards her. (No, I 
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between Mr. Stanbrook and me.’ She 
spoke as if they were almost engaged ! 
But of course she knew him first. He 
has only been kind to me. (I shouldn't 
mind an ice: now if you were to offer 
me one.) Anything to get rid of that 
persistent cackle ! And I must say good- 
bye to him—for ever! He’s coming across 





““*1 have had a lovely time,’ she went on.” 


don’t think women are so venturesome as 
men.) Perhaps it is because she is so 
sure of herself—even of her complexion, 
which can’t last for ever. (More endur- 
ance, certainly. They need it!) I wonder 
if it is because of what she said this 
morning !—am I jealous? (No; of course 
I don’t hate men! What a ridiculous 
idea!) I can’t get her words out of 
my head: ‘When everything is settled 


to me! He mustn't that I 
regret.” 

She managed to meet Stanbrook’s eyes 
with asmile. “ Why aren’t you dancing?” 
she asked gaily. 

“ Because you haven’t a dance to spare,” 
he replied. 

“The next is 
him. 

** Where’s Morris ?” he asked. 


guess 


ours,” she reminded 
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**Gone to fetch me an ice.” 

‘‘He can give it to some other girl. 
Come with me. I want to talk to 
you.” 

She raised some objection, but at length 
she gave in. 

‘Muriel tells me you are going away 
to-morrow,” he said abruptly, when they 
were alone. 

“Ves,” she laughed. 
has been a success. 
learned.” 

“You have learned to be insincere !” 
he said. 

For a second she was confused. Then 
she said lightly, “‘ It is one of the lessons 
one must learn.” 

He stared at her as if he were trying to 
find words. 

““T have had a lovely time,” she went 
on confusedly. ‘I shall never forget 
nor regret it.” 

“Have you spent all that five hundred 
pounds ?” he asked suddenly. 

a | Oh—why ?” she faltered. 

“ Because I’ve been waiting for that— 
to ask you to marry me,” he said, not 
troubling to wait for her answer, but 


“My experiment 
I have lived—and 
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taking the réle of an accepted lover 
without giving her time to breathe. 

“T haven’t spent all,” she told him 
demurely, when she found a chance of 
speaking: “I’ve got nineteen and four- 
pence left.” 


“Well!” exclaimed Muriel, “ this is 
the last time I put myself out to be kind 
to any one! I suppose she was playing 
up for this all the time! As to Mr. 
Stanbrook, I consider he has behaved 
shamefully. I little thought, when I 
introduced them and tried to get him to 
take an interest in her, how I was going 
to be repaid.” 

‘*My dear Muriel,” said her mother, 
“you acted against my advice from the 
first. Please don’t forget that. And we 
mustn’t let people suspect that you are 
put out about it.” ; 

“T’m not quite an imbecile!” retorted 
the young lady. ‘Of course I have told 
everybody that I am perfectly delighted, 
and that we had seen how things were 
going for some time. I suppose I ought 
not to grudge the poor girl the chance— 
for she must be thirty, if she’s a day!” 


[This story, it should be stated, was accepted a year ago ; and its marked resemblance to the plot of 
Miss Cicely Hamilton’s play “ Diana of Dobson’s,” now running at the Kingsway Theatre, ts raised 
therefore to the level of a singular literary coincidence. ] 
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OVE, speak to me! 
a You called, and my heart made answer—Ah, how 
should my feet not run? 
Flowers, and flowers, and flowers, 
Joy-laden, pearl-laden hours— 
And, I, a child in the sun, 


EARTH, speak to me! 

Have not I breathed with the lilacs—worshipped the daffodils’ bloom ? 
The glamour of light on the sea, 
The glamour of green on the tree, 

For all, in my heart, there was room. 


Gop, speak to me! 

For what is the end of the story told by the ending years ? 
All the loves that I held from Thee, 
All the pearls that I scattered free, 

Make a room in my heart for tears. 





SAMUEL DANIEL. 





























The old farm. 


BY CHARLTON BROOK. 


~ BY J. A. 


HE little sober-coloured moss- 
cheeper or meadow pipit loves 
the upland pastures rising from 

this brook—a true Yorkshire beck or 
“dimble” as rare Ben Jonson called 
just such a stream as the one along 
whose banks I am rambling on a bright, 
breezy spring morning. Titlark this lively 
little homely bird is more often called in 
the south. Its nest is in the bank side 
below, but just now it is darting along, 
now with creeping movement, anon with 
nervous little runs, in quest of the flies 
awakened by the warm sunshine. 

As I sit dreaming, a tall, delicate- 
looking man in a brown overcoat and 
muffler, appears over the hill side with 
two little boys, who dart hither and 
thither, picking a wood anemone here 
or a cuckoo flower yonder, but always 
returning to the man, who takes the flower 
almost reverently from the child’s hand 
and pauses, evidently talking to the 
two about the blossoms brought. This 
interests me—the man is a type so utterly 
different from the sturdy miners and iron- 
workers I met on the roads before reach- 
ing this lonely brook-side—and I join 


OWEN. 


myself to the trio, who are evidently, like 
myself, happy in the study of nature and 
the quest of the early flowers of the 
season, 

“Yes, I love this brook side,” says the 
man in reply to my words of greeting, 
“and I like to bring any of the little lads 
as "ll come along with me. It’s about all 
I can do to be of any use just now, to 
tell the children about the birds and 
flowers, and you can see plenty along 
Charlton Brook. I’m a moulder by trade 
and worked in the big works yonder, but 
my chest is bad now, and I can do nowt 
but walk about a bit, and rest, and read.” 

One of the two little boys runs up, 
takes the man’s hand and listens as I am 
told of the many species that have their 
home by the pleasant stream or on the 
moors above, thinking, during pauses to 
examine a plant or to answer some ques- 
tion of the bigger of the lads, what com- 
pensation the poor fellow was finding in 
Mother Nature’s ways, and in instilling a 
love of the same into these rough little 
Yorkshire fellows. 

The hedge-sparrow, “ Master Shuffle- 
wings,” was uttering its short, cheery little 
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song ; the yellow-hammer’s “ Little bit 0’ 
bread and no chee-eese” was commented 
on ; the wheatear’s note sounded from the 
stony bit of pasture, to which, as the man 
said, it had come ever since he played 
there, himself a little lad, stout and merry 
as any. And, as we push through some 
stout old oak posts, I am shown the hole, 
in one of these, in which a woodpecker 
had nested more than once, and been 
watched with interest, until the children 
who came down from Bracken Hill—boys 
and girls trooping to school—found it, and 
unfortunately carried it off. Kingfishers 
flashed along the water side; they are 
happily growing more plentiful now that 
their nests are protected. 

“Tt is a good thing to teach the lads to 
spare the birds and their eggs—useful 
work that you are doing,” I say. 

“Yes, it keeps them out o’ harm’s way, 
and it’s not so lonesome for me. I lay 
nine months in bed, till this Easter 
Sunday. I’m better now, but not fit for 
work yet. I’m a Wesleyan Methodist ; 
we’ve got good preachers, but it seems to 
me as they don’t talk to us enough about 
nature and the common things in life. 
Theology never saved a man from vice. 
We’ve had some rough characters, too, 
about here. I remember a man as caught 
a grown fox in a trap. He kep’ it in a 
barrel, chained up, and of a Sunday 
morning there was men brought dogs to 
bait it, chained as it was. At last one of 
these killed the poor beast. ‘Iwenty 
years ago this was. Things are better 
now in many ways.” 

Troops of rosy children now began to 
pass us with their fathers’ and brothers’ 
dinner tied up in basins, From “Greno ” 


Lithe princess of the Hockey Club and Ball— 
Until I heard her sing, and demonstrate 
She had no “ear” at all. 


| USED to look admiringly at Kate, 


Cecilia’s music soothed my pain, of course, 

And scarce a doubt remained for Love to shelve— 

Until she pounded through that our de force 
Tschaikowsky’s Eighteen-Twelve. 
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Hill they come, a four miles’ distance, 
during the holidays every day, to the 
Ironworks, laughing and talking together, 
and, as my friend said, ‘‘ enjoying the 
outing.” And by this time we had 
reached an open rounded space, where on 
the high ground above the brook stands 
Charlton Brook Farm, and the home- 
stead, which has a unique history of its 
own. 

This has been occupied, and the land 
around has been farmed by the same 
family, bearing the same honest name, 
for centuries. They live there still. 
Two trees, a holly and a yew, in front 
of the house, were planted there in the 
seventeenth century. ‘The holly, which 
is said to be the oldest in England, still 
bears part of the date 16—; the other 
figures on the trunk have been obliterated. 
The mistress tells that a family will, 
dated 1600, is deposited in a certain 
lawyer’s office in Sheffield, but long before 
1600 they say the same family lived here 
and farmed this land. The father of the 
present mistress is a_ fine-looking old 
gentleman, a type of the sturdy yeoman 
class of our country. 

A magpie crosses our path on the 
homeward way. ‘That means. ill-luck, 
say the country folk. It means just now 
breeding time, for in a group of trees 
yonder is its nest. A great number of 
magpies used to nest there formerly, but 
game preservers have lessened their 
numbers, although the services these 
birds render, omnivorous as they are, in 
devouring slugs, snails, rats, and mice, 
quite makes up for their destructiveness 
where the young of poultry and game are 
concerned, 


Then did a quiet life, perchance with Rose. 

Sweet and suburban, seem a wiser choice— 

Until I found she made her pretty nose 
Produce her speaking-voice. 


How different Dulcie’s high-comedic tones ! 
I’d half a mind to go *‘ behind” and ‘‘ pop ”— 
Until I learnt (in confidence) she owns 

She cannot cook a chop. 


These be a few; but other damsels too 
Will cease to please me ere they’ve well begun— 
Until I find, as I shall never do, 

All that I want in one. 





W. S. 
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: £S, I done it 
Y now. I’ve 
give the 

ole cat notice. It 
‘appen over the 
Monc-Blonge _ pud- 
din’. ‘They ’ad white 
Monc-Blonge _ pud- 
din’ for dinner on 
‘Toosday night ; and, 
when I sets it down 
on the tible, the 
missus points to it 
and says, ‘ Jine, 
what’s them dirty 
marks on the pud- 
ance”. "Why, I 
says, ‘them’s finger- 
prints,’ I says; ‘but 
they ain’t mine— 
they’s Hemma’s.’ 
(Hemma’s the hup- 
and-down.) She 
says, ‘ You dirty girl, 
you know that ain’t 
the fac’. You're dis- 
tortin’ the troof,’ she 
says. Sol says, ‘I’m 
no more dirty than 
you,’ I says, ‘an’ I 
may be distortin’ the 
troof,’ I says; ‘but 
that’s better than 
tellin’ lies, like you’re 
doin’, I says. ‘’Ow 
dare you hanswer 
me !’ she says, gettin’ 
into a paddy. ‘Take 
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notice, please, that you’re to leave us in 
a munf,’ she says. At which I says, ‘I 
refuge to take your notice,’ I says ; ‘ but 
I gives you notice,’ I says, ‘an’ I’d been 
intendin’ to give it you some weeks ago,’ 
I says, ‘only it wasn’t conveniunk to me. 
My young man wonders,’ I says, ‘ that 
I’ve put up with you as long as I’ave,’ I 
says; ‘an’ I'd like you to know,’ I says, 
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’magine I ’ears the bell! Ho, no! She 
rings that bell ten times, and, after the 
tenf time she comes to the top of the 
kitching stairs, an’ cries, ‘Jine, I’ve rung 


the bell a dozen times,’ she says: ‘ why 
don’t you hanswer?’ ‘ Beggin’ your 
pardon’, ma’m,’ I says, as sweet as sugar, 


‘but you told me jess now as I wasn’t 
to hanswer. An’ it wasn’t a dozen times,’ 
I says, ‘it was only 
ten times; so oo’s 
distortin’ the  troof 
now?’ I says. At 
this she gets red in 
the fice with rige, 
an’ says, ‘ Very well, 
miss,’ she says; 
‘hunderstand that 
when you leaves you 
’as no character from 
me. At which I 
hanswers quite cool 
an’ dignified - like, 
‘Hol’ “E says, <I 
can quite  under- 
stand,’ I says, ‘that 
hany one as comes 
’ere leaves their 
characters behind 
them.’ 

** You see I always 
‘as a hanswer ready 
for ’er, an’ that’s 
what she don’t like. 
The _ silly cocoon 
erself is no good at 
that gime. She kop 
me the day before 
yes'd’y tryin’ on ’er 
new ‘at. ‘’Ow dare 











you!’ she says. 
“Yes, I says, ‘it 
takes some darin’, 
don’t it, to wear a 


hugly ’at like that ?’ 
You see, I don’ 


mind what I says 
“«What's this?’ says the ole cat, puttin’ up ‘er glasses.” to ’er now as I’ve 
give ’er notice. 


‘that my young man was against my 
comin’ to you from the very beginnin’, 
I says. ‘You ’aven’t no right to ’ave 
servants,’ I says; ‘an’ any one can see 
you ain’t used to ’aving ’em,’ I says, ‘an’ 
I shouldn’t wonder,’ I says, ‘if you ’ad 
been one yourself,’ I says; and at that I 
bounces out of the room. 

“ An’ later on I ’as ’er nicely. She 
rings for me to clear away. But don’t you 


* An’ then there was the dust-pang. 

“Qh! the fuss she make about the 
dust-pang just because I left it in the 
droring-room on ’er die-at-home! I says, 
‘I grant, Mrs. Jownes,’ I says, ‘that I 
shouldn’t ha’ left it there,’ I says ; ‘ but, 
be that as it may,’ I says, ‘it don’t look 
no more worse,’ I says, ‘than many of 
the ’igh-arty things you got there, sech as 
ferns growin’ out of ole wooden shoes,’ 
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I says. And then it was nag, nag, nag, 
because I broke two of ’er trumpery 
ornamunks—two green vauses. But I ’as 
‘er there agine. ‘What do you mean 
by breakin’ ’em?’ she says. ‘ Beggin’ 
your pardon, Mrs. Jownes,’ I says, ‘ but 
you never told me I wasn’t to. You said 
as ’ow I was to take great care of your 
Venetian glawss, but you never said 
nuffink about the chiny vauses.’ An’ the 
ole cat couldn’t gainsay me. 

“Mind yer, she’s sorry now that I’m 
goin’; an’ I knew she would be. Yes’d’y 
she says to me as nice as ’oney, ‘ Good 
mornin’, Jine. You might clean the silver 
aperne to-day,’ she says. I says, ‘ Yes, I 
might’; an’ marches hoff. Silver aperne, 
indeed! She never mention no silver 
aperne when she engiged me! 

“ An’ what d’you think she ’ad_ the 
cheek to do on ‘Thursday night? Why, 
she acktchly come pokin’ ’er nose into 
our kitching! Like’er imperence! An’ 
it so ’appens Cookie’s Jack was there. 
‘What's this?’ says the ole cat, puttin’ 
up ’er glasses. Cookie, ole fool, was 
struck all of a ’eap, an’ tried to ’ide Jack 
be’ind her apron. ‘What’s this?’ says 
the ole cat again. ‘Well,’ I says, ‘it 
looks to me remarkable like a perliceman,’ 
I says. ‘Cook,’ she says, ‘I’m surprised,’ 
she says. An’ I says, ‘If people didn’t 
come where they ’adn’t no right to come, 
they wouldn’t be surprised,’ I says. 
‘What’s that man doin’ ’ere ?’ she says. 
‘Oh, it’s all right’; I says, ‘’e’s thinkin’ 
0 marryin’ 

CoOok,? J ; 

says, ‘an’ I 
expec’ « ‘e’s 
come ere 
this evenin’ 
for ’er char- 
acter,’ I says. 
“E’s come 
"ere after 
food,’ she 
says, ‘that’s 
what it is.’ 
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rat poison what you gives us,’ I says. 
‘An’ that reminds me,’ I says, ‘ talkin’ 
about rats, this kitching’s run over with 
black beadles.’ An’ then she takes ’er 
hexit, an’ says, ‘ You shall both ’ear about 
this to-morrer from the Master.’ 

“The Master! The little misery! 
Why, even Cookie ain’t afeard of ’7m. ’E’s 
a clurk by day, an’ under the fumb of the 
missus by night. No one takes no notice 
of ’im. ’E thinks ’e can be funny some- 
times, too. One evenin’ ’e says, ‘ Jine,’ 
’e says, ‘there’s a nail come up in the 
sole o’ my boot. I wish you’d kindly 
take a’ammer an’ knock it down,’ ’e says. 
Now, there was nuffink said about my 
‘avin to knock down nails in boots when 
they engiged me, so nat’rally I don’t touch 
the boot. So in the mornin’ the Master 
finds the nail still hup. ‘Oh, Jine,’ ’e 
says, tryin’ to be sarcastic, ‘ you know that 
nail you knocked down yes’d’y evenin’? 
well, ain’t it funny, it’s come up again in 
the night!’ At which I says, ‘Give a 
decent price for your boots, an’ they 
wouldn’t do that,’ I says. You see, I can 
be witty as well as ’im. I wasn’t goin’ to 
stand any of ’is truck. Oh, I knows ’ow 
to treat’em! You ’as to keep them in 
their plice, I can tell you. If you wants 
to get on in this world you ’as to be 
hindependunk. If I ’adn’t been hinde- 
pendunk I'd still be a hup-and-down like 
Hemma, workin’ the skin off my bones 
for three bob a week. Not me, thank 


+» 


yer! 





‘Ho, dear 
no!’ TI says, 
“E’s  per- 








tickler what 
’e eats, ’e is,’ 
Tsays, ‘’E 
wouldn’t 
touch the 








“*Give a decent price for your boots, an' they wouldn't do that,’ | says” 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





From photos by C. H. Avery. : 
‘*God send every one their heart's desire.” ‘Tn the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
Much Ado about Nothing, I11. 4. to thoughts of love.” 
Locksley Halt. 
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Drawing by Thomas Downey. 
THE HUMOURS OF THE LOCAL MOTOR-BUS. 
‘* Do bravely, horse! for wot'st thou whom thou movest ?”’ 
Antony and Cleopatra, 1. 5. 
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BEING A DIARY OF JOURNEYS SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


N the spring—according to the poets— 

the thoughts of birds and humans lightly 

turn to thoughts of all sorts of nice subjects ; 

but my mind is occupied with the con- 

templation of a series of spring grievances— 

or rather of grievances which the better 
daylight of the season has intensified. 


Some Women’s Grievances. 


I feel like a Suffragette—I want to 
demonstrate ; for surely if we poor women 
had an adequate voice in the management 
of matters public, we should soon put a stop 
to the abominable messing of the streets 
with motor-oil. I feel most acutely on this 
point, having had the skirt of my pretty, 
new grey spring dress completely spoiled by 
a great smear of green oil, impossible to 
remove. 

The on was in a continuous trail, not only 
on the roadway, but on the pathway, though 
I cannot imagine how it got there, unless 
the motor which was responsible for it 
performed more extraordinary gyrations 
than most of its kind. 

Men’s garments—in spite of the ever- 
increasing number of papers devoted to 
chronicling masculine fashions—remain, as 
a rule, unornamental, and do not lend them- 
selves to such destruction as our frills and 
furbelows are exposed to. I am quite sure, 
however, that if one or two dandies had 
their nether garments or coat-tails, or even 
their shining boots, defiled by smelly green 
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oil, we should have some bill brought into 
Parliament to prevent this ever-growing 
nuisance, ‘which falls so hardly on many 
women who have their clothing spoiled 
and are not ina position to buy a new dress 
every few weeks. 

There isa waste of oil, too, in the matter 
which annoys the economic instincts of a 
woman. In their own interest I wonder 
motorists do not find some vessel to catch 
the drips, or offer a prize for some clever 
invention which would save both oil and 
messing. 


The Secrets of our Toilets, 


I have another grievance, on the subject 
of those horrible displays of the little secrets 
of our toilet, which should be inviolably 
kept—but which are‘ crudely and cruelly 
exposed in shop windows and _ advertise- 
ments, Modesty forbids detailed allusion 
to the illustrations of women in the most 
elementary stages of their toilet, showing 
the superiority of this or that under-garment. 
They now figure in all the trade and ladies’ 
papers, though a look through the earlier 
numbers of the same journals shows that at 
their start a becoming reticence was shown, 
and that every article of feminine attire was 
not illustrated on and off the figure, as is 
now the case, to the great abashment of the 
modest reader. 

Perhaps the most ruthless tearing away 
of the fascinating mystery which should 
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enshroud a lady’s toilet is the mechanical 
figure, brutally shown in the windows of 
hairdressers’ establishments. There are 
the wax head and bust of a woman, with 
hands slowly and regularly moving up and 
down, putting on or taking off her trans- 
formation. With it on, she looks bewitching, 
but when it descends to the bottom of the 
case her bald scalp presents a truly piteous 
appearance. 

There are always several grinning men— 
never a woman—watching this “window 
attraction,” and sniggering at any woman 
who passes in or out of the shop—perhaps 
with the most harmless of objects. 

Now, enlightened by the mechanical 
figure, a young man might naturally be 
disposed to be sceptical regarding the glossy 
curling locks of his inamorata, or indeed 
of any other woman; and were I one of 
the clients of a hairdresser who shows such 
small regard for his fair customers that he 
exposes their little arts to a gaping public, 
I should well, words failme. However, 
the time will come ! 





The Court Dresses. 


The Court dresses are certainly prettier 
than ever thisseason. Now that ladies have 
to carry their trains on their arm most of 
the evening, instead of peacocking about 
with them sweeping after them, the ma- 
terials used are much lighter, even silks 
and satins being half the substance they 
formerly were. The transparent trains are 
the loveliest things of the kind ever made. 
I saw one—a vision of beauty—made of 
cloudy chiffon, appliqué’d with very wide 
vandycked Brussels lace, lightly worked 
over with silver and bordered with pale pink 
roses. It was a joy to look at, and the 
wearer should have been a happy woman ; 
but she was not, being in constant dread that 
some one would tear or crush the exquisite 
confection. 

Speaking of crushing, I lately came across 
a new material, happily made in .England 
and called Resilda, which is all pure wool, 
but silky and very like créfe de chine in 
effect. This is absolutely uncrushable. I 
bought a biscuit shade for a travelling 
costume, and the dressmaker wanted to roll 
the whole length up in a tight ball and throw 
it across the room to show that it would be 
none the worse. I could not find it in my 
heart to treat the pretty stuff with such 
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indignity, but made the experiment with a 
pattern bit, and with perfect success. With 
a costume uncrushable, and which throws 
off the dust like alpaca, I hope to make my 
next journey with an easy mind as to my 
personal appearance. 


Stage Costumes. 


Women who love pretty toilets owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to the modern 
theatrical manager, for the London stage is 
now an object-lesson in what is most pictur- 
esque and the extreme c#zc in dress. Time 
was when the adjective “ theatrical,” used to 
describe dress, was synonymous with the 
cheap and tawdry. How different is the 
state of affairs now, when the most expensive 
and exclusive of dressmakers are entrusted 
with theatre orders, and take a pride in 
carrying them out! When I saw the quaint 
1830 dresses in Edwin Drood, 1 began to 
long for a revival of those fashions, but that 


one or two of the smart up-to-date toilets 
worn by Miss Angela Vanbrugh at the 
Haymarket, However, none of the dresses, 
past or present, were really as beautiful or 
as lasting as the “picture dresses” I saw 
on Miss Evelyn Millard as Joanna at 
His Majesty’s Theatre. Clinging, serpentine, 
classical, they might have been worn by 
Aspasia (nov proved to have been a lady of 
irreproachable character), or be equally well 
worn by women a hundred years hence. 

It was the way the material was draped to 
suggest that it was but one big piece wound 
round the lithe figure that gave the cachet 
to the whole. I particularly admired the 
black crépe dress, on which even a powerful 
opera glass could not distinguish joining or 
division, but which made itself into a sort of 
peplum drapery on a sweeping underskirt, 
and which was bordered with heavy fringe 
and caught on one shoulder and the opposite 
side of the waist by ornaments and tassels. 
The fringe was round each armhole, over 
long sleeves of Spanish lace, and as Miss 
Millard raised her arms and moved about, 
the robe—it would be sacrilege to call it 
a “gown”—coiled itself round her and 
appeared part of the woman. 

Every short stout woman in the audience 
regarded that dress with despair, while the 
tall slender ones were mentally totting up 
the cost, and wondering if their dressmaker 
could make one like it. Vain hope! It is 
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A drawing by A. J. Balliol Salmon. 
In the Park, April. 
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only the master hand and the master mind 
that can evolve such. 


A Picture Dress. 


That any woman of to-day who can afford 
to pay for a picture dress, suitable to her 
individual style of beauty or the contrary, 
can have one, is a matter of thankfulness. 
Fashion used to lay down a hard and fast 
line in the matter of skirts, bodices, sleeves, 
and other items of our toilet—a line which 
no modish woman ever dared to overstep. 
Now great latitude is allowed in everything, 
the unforgivable crime being to appear in 
anything which bears the stamp of having 
been made last year. 

When the “ picture dress” was first intro- 
duced by a celebrated modiste who was 
also a thorough artist, comparatively few 
of her clienté/e had the moral courage to 
don it, as women had not then outgrown 
the dread of “looking peculiar.” Now, 
judging by the bizarre toilets and hair 
dressing we see when taking our walks 
abroad, the sole aim of many women is not 
only to look peculiar, but to attract the 
attention, if not ridicule, of every passer-by. 

One of our most stately duchesses nearly 
always wears a picture dress at evening 
functions, and many society ladies have 
adopted a quaint picturesque style of attire 
to which they always adhere, and in which 
they look their best. 

The full skirts, bunched-out paniers and 
huge hat or bonnet of the Dolly Varden 
style, do not lend themselves readily to 
modern rush and motors; but how fasci- 
nating they are ! 


A Shopping Round. 


Having read of the Kaiser’s admiration 
for Waring’s £200 furniture for a cottage, 
a friend carried me off to that huge estab- 
lishment ; but, impressed by its vast re- 
sources, and the time required to furnish 
even the cottage properly, she agreed to 
leave the bulk of her purchases in that line 
for a future occasion, and, sinking down on 
one of the cosy arm-chairs in the Rotunda, 
under a towering palm, she contented herself 
with buying an Oriental carpet which hung 
on the wall—one which I maintained was 
far too fine for the week-end cottage she 
owns. 

Electro-plate and Elkington’s are synony- 
mous, and our motor went on to the famed 
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Regent Street house, where my friend was 
needlessly surprised on entering to find her- 
self in such a spacious, handsome showroom, 
running back some distance, and flooded, 
like “another place ” Westminster way, with 
splendid light from beyond the roof. The 
glories of electro-plate, of old Sheffield, and 
silver old and new, were displayed before us 
in numberless cases lining the walls, also the 
popular silver-gilt plate, which only requires 
to be washed and never to be rubbed. The 
plate secured, my eye fell on what I learned 
was a speciality of the house, viz. Captain 
Theodore Tharp’s silhouettes of all kinds 
of animals, specially of horses, and of figures. 
We were told that this clever artist could 
cut out likenesses of any special person or 
group of persons if desired. We bought 
a menu-frame, mounted in silver, the black 
figures of the deer showing out splendidly 
against the white menu card. 

My friend next asked for bridge mascots 
or charms, in imitation of Caran d’Ache’s 
caricature dogs; but we were kindly in- 
formed that we should go for them to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company’s house in Regent 
Street. This we did, and certainly never 
were there quainter or more fascinating 
trifles than these gold-and-black enamel 
dogs—which have become so much the rage 
that it is almost impossible to get them 
made fast enough. The silver-and-enamel 
match-boxes were even funnier, and I was 
tempted to invest in one of them, blessing 
the great caricaturist for having given us 
something completely out of the common in 
his work. Exquisite tortoiseshell combs were 
displayed around us, and my friend expressed 
admiration for one engraved with platinum, 
in design of fuchsias—studded with little 
diamonds. As the price of this was £82, 
my friend relinquished the idea of buying 
it, but was persuaded into taking another 
comb with a handsome pearl-and-amethyst 
group of flowers, with true-lovers’-knots at 
the top, which screwed off and became a 
pendant at will. This was £14, and my friend 
consoled herself for her expenditure by the 
thought that she had secured two bits of 
jewellery at the one price. 


A Recipe for Domestic Troubles. 


Then we ourselves with sweet 
music, for I love nothing better than to 
drop in at the galleries of the Orchestrelle 


Company. What a boon and a blessing is 


soothed 
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the pianola, which 
classical or the 


furnishes the most 
most frivolous music to 
order just by working a couple of levers 
and using the pedals to let the air in! 

A captious critic objected to such spurious 
performances, as he called them, but one 
cannot always keep expert musicians on 
the premises, and musicians are not always 
willing “to oblige,” and nearly all scorn to 
play dance music, even when the artistic 
temperament stands at amiable. Besides, 


the pianola is also a beautiful piano upon 
which any one can play in the ordinary 
have un- 


way. Musical husbands who 
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musical wives, or vice versa, have now only 
to get a pianola, and the domestic atmo- 
sphere will be clear, and the musical one 
can be regaled with any style of composition 
most desired. 

All the new pianolas have the Metrostyle 
added, and this pointer goes over a red line 
on the music-roll, put there by the composer 
to show how his work is to be interpreted as 
regards time and expression. It is all as 
wonderful as the Maskelyne and Devant 
mysteries, which always fill me with a 
burning curiosity to find out how the illu- 
sions are achieved, 
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It is difficult to realise that the modern strenuous man— 
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Once looked like this. 











Painted by M. Maurice Leloir for La Maison Duvelleroy. 


FASHIONS IN FRENCH JEWELS AND FANS. 


FROM 


HE love of precious stones and 
rare metals is a quality in human 
nature round which _ historians, 

poets, and novelists have woven romances 
since the far-away times when the world 
was young. Yet to-day the love is just as 
strong as it was when the Queen of Sheba 
went down to Solomon with “gold in 
abundance and precious stones,” and so 
attempted to 
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none of them believing in the power of it 
unadorned. One knows how Cleopatra 
hung herself with chains of gold to en- 
snare Antony; one remembers how a 
necklace played a great part in the story 
of Buckingham and Anne of Austria ; 
and any modern writer of fiction will tell 
us that woman without exception would 
“barter her soul for diamond hoops.” 

The poet, too, 





dazzle the eyes 
of the very wise 
monarch as 
‘‘she com- 
muned with 
him of all that 
was in her heart.” 
Moreover, the 
story has been 
much the same 
through all the 
ages, and women 
have always tried 
to dazzle the eyes 
of men with be- 








sings with pas- 
sion that she has 
“drawn drops of 
blood from his 
faithful heart,” in 
her longing for 
rubies and pearls; 
and the kindly, 
satirical ‘Thack- 
eray declares that 
men encourage 
her in it all, so 
that if nose-rings 
(we presume he 
meant _jewelled 








jewelled beauty, 


Queen Victoria brooch by Falize. 
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ones) came into 
Continued on Supplement, page 3 
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NEW MODELS FOR THE EARLY 
SPRING NOW BEING EXHIBITED. 

















Court and Presentation Gowns. Day and Evening 
Dresses. Tailor Garments. Dainty Blouses. | 
Belts. Lingerie. 
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A 4 Canteens Selection 
of 
Beautiful Hats and Toques. 





39 DOVER ST., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W._ 




















The 
CECILIAN 
Plo rY LI Piano 


A Piano that anyone can play 
without previous experience 
—or Musical knowledge — 

HE splendid reputation which The Cecillan 
has gained is due to its unequalled capacity 
for rendering all kinds of music in a perfectly 

natural, charming and artistic manner. 

By the most simple! means, effects are obtained 

which are truly astonishing, and performer and 

listener alike become fascinated and thrilled by 
its extraordinary responsiveness to any demands that may be made upon it. 

If you will give us the opportunity we will prove to your satisfaction that the musical per- 
formance of the Cecilian Player Piano is unequalled and rivals in every respect the work of 
the most finished human pianist. 

Don't purchase a Player Piano until you have investigated the merits ot The Cecilian. Our 
prices are low, consistent with the Best quality Gradual Payments can be arranged. You 
are cordially invited to call and hear The Ceollian, but if unable to do so, send to-day 
for Catalogue, etc. 


THE FARRAND CO CECILIAN HALL, 44, GREAT 
ijMARLBOROUGH STREET,LONDON,W. 
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Comb in ivory and enamel by Falize. 
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fashion, a lover would soon learn to 
lift the little hoops to reach the rosy 
lips beneath. Further- 
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generally who have missed finding the 
philosopher’s stone—develop an_ extra- 
ordinary passion for beautiful jewels, the 
possessing and wearing of which seems 
to act as a narcotic upon other desires, 
And yet again, such things are the em- 
blem of royalty, so that every one, unless 
he claims to be some peculiar kind of 
Socialist, looks with interest and a certain 
reverence on the jewelled crowns which 
have been worn by the kings and queens 
of his country for generations. 

But there is also a practical side to 
this romantic subject—that of the pre- 
paring of these jewels for their place in 
the world. The men engaged in this 
work are artists and craftsmen of the very 
finest, and for centuries the title of gold- 
smith, silversmith, and jeweller has been 
one of which the owner may be proud. 
Among the first names of to-day, and 
with the historic renown of having been 
jewellers to the kings of France, stands 
that of Falize, to whom we are indebted 
for the photographs reproduced here of 
jewels both beautiful and of national 
interest to England. The first shows a 
bust of Queen Victoria made from an 





more, do we not see for 
ourselves how general is 
the love of glittering orna- 
ments in all classes? The 
little work-girl exdimanchée 
covers her cheap blouse 
with bits of coloured glass, 
her toil-hardened hands 
with rings of no value, and 
her wrists with jingling 
bangles, just as her lady- 
ship wears the family heir- 
looms of emeralds or pearls 
or whatever they may be; 
and both of them feel 
their hearts swell with 
pride as they gaze at their 
reflections in their respec- 
tive mirrors. Knowing 
this, too, does not “ mere 
man,” as he is pleased to 
call himself in these days, 
with a smile of mock 
humility, fly to the jewel 
cases when he wishes to 
soften the feminine heart, 
and does he not in nine 
cases out of ten succeed ? 














And again it is true that 
some. -women—those 


Louis XVI, knot by Falize. 
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Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s Opinion. 


This popular writer on scientific subjects, 
and author of the famous work on ‘ Worry,’ 

















writes: ‘‘A true tonic must be a special ’ 
A food, and Sanatogen is a true _ tonic, A 
because in view of its composition it is a 
NATURAL true food, and in some special way a PERFECT 
REMEDY, nervous food.’’ NERVE FOOD. 











Sanatogen is a powerful and natural Restorative. Physicians 
universally have proved its value, and confidently prescribe 
it for Nervous Breakdown, General Debility, and in convales- 


cence. It is equally beneficial in childhood. and in old age. 


TOGEN 


is used in the Royal Family. It can be obtained of all Chemists in packages 
from 1/9 to 9/6. Interesting booklet ky Dr. Saleeby, post free from 


The SANATOGEN CO., 83, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 
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Fire 


Placed first in recent 
Official Tests of Domestic 
Fires carried out in the new 
Government Offices jointly by 
H.M. Office of Works and the 
Smoke Abatement Society. 

Consumption of Fuel and Pro- 
duction of Smoke each one 
quarter less than the average of 
36 competing grates. 

: Price £2 5s. and upwards. 
“The ‘Devon Grates are very successful, giving far more heat with very mucn less coal than the old grates.” \ 





Supplied in a Variety of Designs to suit any style 
of Building. Easily Fixed to Existing Mantelpieces. ABSOLUTELY SIMPLE. 
\ Highest Awards and Medals awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute at the 1906 (Bristol) and the 


1907 (South Kensington) Exhibitions. 
A Full Report of the Government Trials, and a finely Illustrated Catalogue, will be sent on application. 


CANDY G COMPANY, LTD., 


87 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Or Liverpool Showroom = Chicago Buildings, Stanley Street. 
Huddersfield Showroom -= 5 Britannia Chambers, St. George’s Square. 
Manchester Showroom - Scottish Life Building, 38, Deansgate. 
Works = = «= «= «= Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
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Indian pearl 
which has under- ee 
gone no process 
of retouching at 
all. The back- 
ground is of red 
enamel set with 
rubies, the rose, 
shamrock, thistle 
and hair are in 
gold, and the 
lace veil is in 
enamel, The i 
second _ photo- 
graph is of an 








yet more femi- 
nine in its uses, 
is that of the 
making and 
using of fans. 
This pretty 
weapon of 
woman’s coquet- 
ry, born possibly 
with the palm- 
leaves of the 
Eastern beauty, 
was wielded 
with the most 
consummate 








exquisite _ hair- 
comb in carved 
ivoryandenamel, 
the subject being the huntress Diana. 
The third is a magnificent Louis XVI. 
knot in pearls and diamonds set in 
platinum ; and the fourth is an ornament 
to be worn on a velvet neck-band in gold 
and enamel. The taste of the French 
designers is so well known that it needs 
no comment, and the difficulty of gaining 
admittance to their afe/iers is an ex- 
perience many foreign artists have when 
they come over to Paris in the hope of 
learning from these little masters in 
design. Yet one cannot blame them for 
guarding their secrets, when one thinks of 
the criminal love of imitation in cheap 
materials that one sees so much of now- 
a-days, and it is a just law which says: 
il faut toujours payer pour les belles 
choses, either in hard cash or hard labour. 

Another fine art in Paris, and one even 


Neck-band clasp by Falize. 


skill by the fas- 
cinating French- 
women of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. At 
any rate it is always with them one associ- 
ates its most dangerous and _ intelligent 
uses. We may be sure that Mme de 
Pompadour used hers as a past-mistress 
in the art; and Balzac was never more 
ironical than when he made Cousin Pons 
place a fan that had once belonged to the 
charming Marquise in the hands of the 
narrow-minded, shrewish, dourgeoise Mme 
de Marville. And can one not picture 
again the lovely Mme Récamier hiding a 
smile behind hers, when a great ///térateur 
was heard to say, as he sat between her 
and Mme de Stael: “Here I am, well 
placed between wit and beauty!” while 
Mme de Stael behind hers concealed a 
look of mingled contempt and vexation. 
Indeed, of fans as of jewels there is much to 
be said, andthe pretty things, both ancient 





Fan made for the Empress of Japan by M. Ernest Kees. : 
Continued on Supplement, page 6 
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Stocking 
Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 


WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


| 

Cotton. Silk. Cotton. Silk. 

Plain, Plain, Frilled, Frilled. 

No. No. No. No. 

Maid’s Size... 4,10d. S4, 1/3 - _ 
z= 


Lady’s Size... 6, 1/1 $6, 1/7 45, 1/- 10, 1/6 
ee 99 «+56, 1/8 46, 2/6 *75,1/6 40, 2/6 

Lady’s Size | 

With Shaped 
Band, J 


* These Nos, have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops, 


7, 1/6 S7,2/6 43,1/11 12, 3/6 


By Post 1d. per pair extra. 
I/ unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


* 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
| 
| 
& 


VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 
8 Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 











BRAND'S 
ESSENCE 
"BEEF. 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 





THE BEST RESTORATIVE 
IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 





MOTOR 

















( 


RASHES 


Soothed by gentle anoint- 
ings with Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the Great Skin Cure, 
precededby warmbathswith 


ticur 
eID 


For eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings, irritations, inflamma- 
tions, chafings, sunburn, tan, 
pimples, blackheads,red, 
rough, and sore hands, for 
shaving and shampooing, 
and for all the purposes of 
the toilet, bath, and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are priceless. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
eee ceirokio: Russia, Ferrein, Moscow: South 
Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.'S. A. 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
aa Post-free, Cuticura Booklet on Care of Skin, 
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Empire fan by M. Ernest Kees. 


and modern, could whisper many a 
romance, many a scandal, about all sorts 
and conditions of men reaching from the 
far distant Orient to Mayfair. In their 
making, too, men of much account have 
had and _ still have 
something to say. In 


the past there were 
Watteau, Pater, and * 
Lancret, and _ to-day 


there are hundreds of 
men and women of 
talent who ask nothing 
better than to use their 
knowledge in the con- 
ception of a really suc- 
cessful design for a fan, 
Our first illustration 
shows an example from 
Duvelleroy, painted by 
M. Maurice Leloir, and 
mounted in _tortoise- 
shell of a very pale tone, 
beautifully carved. The 
second is from M. Ernest 
Kees, and is the original 
design of a fan, made 
for the Empress of 
Japan. It is in Vene- 
tian rose-point, with a 
mother-of-pearl mount 
carved in the same pat- 
tern as the lace. <A 
third, from the same 





Theatre bag by M. Ernest Kees. 


house, is an Empire design, of crowned 
eagles carved in ivory, and a_ painted 
scene of love and gallantry. The charm- 
ing sac de théatre is in cream silk 
worked with imitation precious stones, 
the clasp is of silver, 
and is also set with 
stones, 

‘The value and beauty 
of these minor works 
of the fine arts are 
now so widely appre- 
ciated that, though they 
still remain essentially 
French in the making, 
they are by no means 
only French in_ pos- 
session, but are the 
household gods of the 
rich women of all na- 
tions, though more par- 
ticularly of the American 
woman, whose adora- 
tion of all things be- 
longing to the Old 
World makes her fill her 
palace in the Avenue du 
Bois de Bologne, or in 
Fifth Avenue, as the case 
may be, either with origi- 
nals or copies of things 
which once could only 
have belonged to aqueen 
or a king’s favourite. 

M. E. C. 
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steers alii FLESH REDUCTION 


of the ) Without Dieting or Drugs. 


ae : | NEW METHOD. 


4 Those who will follow my advice, and do as I 
direct for only 15 minutes per day for a few wecks, 
can rid themselves of all superfluous flesh. 
WRITE FOR This statement is backed up by thousands of satis- 
BOOKLET. fied clients. The ‘Clease-Method”’ is a reality, 
and the only natural means of reduction now before 
the public. It has stood the test of years, and to-day 
it is more popular than ever. 
If you are seriously desirous of reducing your weight 
and at the same time improve your health, increase 
your strength and possess a symmetrical body, 
then you will take up the ‘‘ Clease-Method ” 
without delay, Read excerpts from what 
others say of my work :— 
Weight reduced 4 stone. 

During my six months’ course I have reduced 
wonderfully; my weight when starting was 
18st. 6ib., now it is l4st. 7lb. M. B., Strood Hill. 

Lost 3 stone in weight. 

So far life is becoming an increasing joy. I 

have lost 3 stone in weight. V.E. T., India, 
Lost 1 stone in weight. 

I find I have lost one stone from the time I 

started your course. T. D. K., Plumstead. 
18 lbs. less in weight. 

The results up to date are very satisfactory. I 

am now I8ibs. less than when I first came to you. 















































.. Porth. 
-_ Put a mark X on 


Weight aaa S Ibs., 7 Ae 
waist reduced 4} ins. 

E. C. R., Wallsend. requires attention, 
10 inches less 
around the Hips. 
My wife has lost nearly 
3 stone and is 10 inches 

less round the hips. 
. C., London. 
Waist reduced 
5}ins., Hips 4} ins. 
I shall be pleased to 
tell anyone how you 
reduced my waist 54 
inches, hips 44 inches, 
cured me of constipa- 
tion and indigestion, 
and immensely improv- 
ed my figure. 
Miss F. M. M. C., 
Hunts. 
Abdomen decreas- 
ed 5 inches. 
The improvement has 
been rapid. My abdo- 
men has decreased 5 
ins. M.T., London, W 
Originals of the above and hundreds of others can be seen at my Consulting Rooms — CALL 


lhe above testimony is but a fractional part of all the kind words that have 
been said in favour of my work, but knowing that there are sceptics who will 
not believe in the printed testimony of others, I will send to any serious en- 
quirer the names and addresses of any of the above so that private inquiries 
can be made. I could not only show you thousands of original and unsolicit- 
ed testimonials, but also prove to you that I can completely transform your 
body from its present condition to. one of perfect symmetrical proportion, 
reduce your weight, rid you of any organic trouble, and make your figure more 
pleasant to the eyes of others and more satisfactory to yourself. 
I am to be consulted free of charge any day between 10 and 6 (Saturdays 10 wil 
till 2). If you cannot call personally write to-day for my 80-paged treatise, <>) 


entitled “The Art of Physical Beauty.” CUT THIS OUT 
FRE ris ce, ent Toh TREE, snd it you care to write me | OST To ME 
= ae Se ae Phun bs will one you a letter of TO 


P. MEREDITH CLEASE, Ph.L.D., »,, 2% SHAS PULDING. 





ORGANIC 
WEAKNESS ? 
if so mention in a letter 


INDIGESTION 


other 


DO YOU SUFFER 
from CONSTIPATION 








or 
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SHAVING MADE EASY, 


SINCE the advent of the Safety Razor, the 
attendant worries of a man’s toilet have been 
considerably curtailed, and the operation of 
shaving is no longer the troublesome affair 
it was when blunt razors were more the rule 
than the exception. The rather high price 
of the “ Safety” has, however, considerably 
restricted its general use; but now that 
the Clemak Safety Razor is to be obtained 
there is no reason for any one to continue 
to grapple with an unresponsive razor. 
Five shillings is the price of the “ Clemak,” 
and this includes the razor, seven blades, 
stropping handle and useful case. Nor is 
the “Clemak” an experiment. It is the 
result of years of inquiry and tests, a com- 
bination of the virtues of its predecessors 
minus their defects. Cuts and scratches 
are impossible, and the shave is. easy and 
quick, leaving the face smooth and with a 
pleasant sensation. A further advantage 
is that, although a stropping handle is 
included for the modest crown, new blades 
can be obtained in exchange for the old 
blunt ones at a very small outlay, thus 
reducing the labour involved in shaving to 
a minimum, The “ Clemak” certainly 
deserves very widespread popularity, for it 
simplifies a difficult and somewhat un- 
pleasant task, and saves a good deal of 
time and bad temper. It can be purchased 
at all the Clemak Razor Company’s shops 
in Central London and at most cutlers’ and 
ironmongers’. 


A NOTABLE BUSINESS HOUSE. 


A FIRM in the West End which possesses a 
great reputation for the excellence of its 
products is Messrs. J. Foot & Son, of 171, 
New Bond Street, whose specialities are 
the Adjustable Chair, the Adapta Table, the 
Cabinet Bath, and some very distinctive 
travelling trunks. Every article which 
leaves this well-known house bears the 
brand of good quality, and has some 
characteristic points which make it the 
best of its kind. The Adjustable Chair, for 
example, incorporates a variety of move- 
ments and positions which can be found in 
no other. The occupant can at will alter 
the inclination of the seat, back, or leg-rest 
to accommodate the body in any desirable 
position. So also with the Adapta Table, 
which is almost an indispensable piece of 
furniture for the sick-room. It can be 
instantly raised, lowered, revolved or tilted, 
and is an ideal table for reading or taking 
meals in bed with ease and comfort. 
Messrs. Foot & Son will be pleased to send 
an illustrated catalogue of their goods to 
any of our readers who care to send them 
a postcard mentioning the particular article 
concerning which they would like details 
as to quality and price. 


MALL 


MAGAZINE. 


OTTO OF VIOLETS. 


AN article upon perfumery appeared in the 
March Number of the PALL MALL MaGa- 
ZINE, which told how the genuine perfume 
is that which is distilled from the “ Otto” 
or essential oil of flowers. The exquisite 
delicacy of Courvoisier’s “ Otto of Violets ” 
is due to the fact that it is prepared in this 
manner, and whilst never insistent, the per- 
fume is very lasting. It is most effective when 
sprinkled upon the inside of the clothes, 
as its delicate aroma is then diffused to the 
best advantage, and it is the manufacturer’s 
claim that it “adds a charm to personality.” 
Most ladies care to associate themselves 
with one perfume only in their toilet ; and 
to enable users of their perfumes to do 
this, Messrs. Courvoisier have also prepared 
an Otto of Violets soap, excellent in every 
way because it is a well-known skin-food 
paste impregnated with their perfume, _ It 
is always advisable, when purchasing either 
perfume or soap, to see that the name 
“Courvoisier” appears on the labels, or 
disappointment may follow. Nearly all 
chemists and stores stock “ Courvoisier,” 
and as the prices range from eighteenpence 
to a sovereign, this charming perfume is 
within the reach of all purses. 


A USEFUL WATCH. 


To the great multitude of people who 
constantly have the unenviable task of 
finding suitable presents for their more 
youthful relations, the Ingersoll “‘ Crown” 
Watch should prove a great boon, for it 
possesses to a remarkable degree he 
essentials of good quality and usefulness. 
Moreover, no qualms of conscience as to its 
acceptability to the recipient need worry the 
giver, for the present of a watch always 
delights a boy and keeps him well occupied 
making various intimate calculations with 
time for many a day beyond the birthday or 
function which occasioned its existence. But 
the value of the Ingersoll ‘“‘ Crown” does not 
rest solely with its value as a boy’s present. 
It is an admirable time-keeper, and is ex- 
ceedingly useful for wear upon occasions 
when crowds are likely to be encountered. 
It is now being used by some fifteen million 
people, a goodly proportion of whom are 
also the possessors of more costly watches. 
The reason for this extensive sale is that 
its price is only five shillings, and for this 
sum is fully guaranteed. It is made in the 
regular sizes, and can be obtained in 
nickel, gun-metal, and gold-plate finishes 
from any watch dealer, or from Messrs. 
Robert H. Ingersoll & Bros., 411, Audrey 
House, Ely Place, London, E.C, 


’ 
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“VASELINE” 


IN TUE > 


SANITARY 
AND 
CONVENIENT 










An assortment of the Vaseline Specialties in their modern /uée form 
will prove the handiest and safest medicine chest for the treatment of all 
the little ills so prevalent in every family. 

The tubes are of sure ¢in—no danger of lead poisoning—and keep 
the Vaseline absolutely free from dust and germs. Recommended by 
physicians and nurses as the hygienic method of using Vaseline. 

ALL VASELINE PREPARATIONS ARE PUT UP IN TUBES 
You should never be without these Vaseline Specialties. 









“* CAPSICUM VASELINE.”—A substitute for, and superior to, a mustard or any other plaster. ‘The best and satest counter- 
———, A meer me pains and colds in the chest, throat, and Sac pains in the stomach, chilblains, and all 
theumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints, Also a speedy cure for headache and toothache. Price 1/- per tube. 

me CARBOLATED VASELINE.”—An antiseptic dressing for wounds, cuts, bites of insects, etc., etc. Price 1/- per tube. 

MENTHOLATED VASELINE.”—An external application for nervous headache, sore throat, croup, neuralgia, eczema. 

‘i Also for rheumatism, burns, insect bites, stiff neck, and nasal catarrh. Price 1/- per tube. 

BORATED howe we gy akg my Tague for catarrh, and of great use for every purpose where an antiseptic ointment 
is required. Pri » per ‘ 

“* VASELINE WHITE."—An invaluable remedy for burns, wounds, sprains, rheumatism, skin diseases, hernorrhoids, sunburn, 

ms chilblains, etc, Can be taken internally for croup, coughs, colds, sore throat, etc. Price in tubes, Gd. and 1/. 

POMADE VASELINE.”—An exquisite emollient for beautifying and preserving the complexion, for chapped hands and 
rough skin, sunburn, etc., and for use after shaving. A perfect and healthful pomade which will promote the 
growth and luxuriance of the hair, and preserve its vitality. Price 6d. 

Any of the above-mentioned preparations (if not obtainable locally) will be forwarded upon 
receipt of postal order. Postage will be paid on any article at I/- and over. 
The Word “VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 


Consouipated), New Yo 


( York, 
42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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The car de luxe. 


A six-seated Daimler limousine motor-car recently made for the Sultan of Zanzibar. 


MOTOR 


BY W. E. H. 


Are Cars Good Value for Money? 


“ YT WILL sell you the tyres for your car 

at eighteenpence apiece, and I will 
sell you the front axle for the same, crank 
shaft as well, and even the radiator and each 
cylinder casing at eighteenpence apiece, 
provided you will buy from me every other 
part of the car at the same price.” The 
above offer is, of course, an imaginary one, 
which many an automobile manufacturer 
could actually make ; but to those who are 
wont to look upon cars as extortionately 
expensive it may be a surprise to learn that 
the quotation fairly accurately represents the 
retail price of several well-known makes 
of cars. A good four-cylinder car com- 
prises not far short of seven thousand 
different parts, and these at 1s. 6d. apiece 
would work out a total of about £500. 

It is scarcely necessary to explain how 
year by year the price of cars has gradually 
been going down as competition has in- 
creased, and with it has improved the 
machinery necessary for car construction. 

The big manufacturer can produce his 
cars now at something like a third of the 
selling price, and in so doing gain consider- 
able advantage over the smaller producer, 
but yet not so big an advantage as one 
might suppose, because the efforts the large 
producer has to make to get rid of his many 


TOPICS. 
HUMPHRYS. 


cars necessarily have to be so much greater 
in proportion, While demand continues 
both the big man and the little man are 
in clover, but when the demand falls off, 
as it has done of late, the big man has to 
count his money. 

In estimating the price of a car, therefore, 
it hardly serves to say that the engine costs 
so much, the frame so much, the trans- 
mission so much, and so on. One must 
estimate as of more importance still, the 
cost of maintenance of reputation, the cost 
of attracting the buyer, and the large sums 
dropped among intermediaries through 
whose hands, as a rule, the car passes before 
it reaches the purchaser 

It may seem an anomaly, but it is true 
nevertheless, that the man who makes the 
most in the selling of a car is not the maker, 
but the middle-man. This individual as a 
rule carries little or no liability, and it is 
a curious fact that if one looks over the 
names of the big people in the motor in- 
dustry one will see that those who have 
made the money have been, not the men 
who built the cars, but those who sold them. 


Luxury in Carriage Work. 


It is curious to think that in all the ages 
the horse-drawn carriage has been in ex- 
istence it has never yet attained the com- 








MOTOR 


bined luxury and convenience so common 
in the present-day motor-car. The motor- 
carriage builder began where the builder 
of horse-drawn carriages left off. The 
cramped tonneaus of eight and ten years 
ago were suggestive of pony traps. They 
were instances of an attempt to make silk 
purses out of sows’ ears, and the early car 
was almost repellent in appearance by 
reason of the lack of any of those attributes 
of artistry of design that make the modern 
car so often an object of admiration. 

Now the tendency among automobile 
owners is to compress within the carriage 
bodies of their cars as much luxury as 
possible. Visitors to recent shows will 
recall the deep and massive seating of the 
back seats of limousines, and the padded 
armchairs which form the front inside seats. 
They will recall, too, the panelled mahogany 
ceilings, the bevelled plate-glass windows, 
the electric-light fittings, and many articles 
of furniture like folding tables, cupboards, 
and even canteens. Some cars, indeed, 
which have been seen at recent shows— 
possessing even lavatory accommodation, 
and beds arranged on the lines of the 
wagon-lits—have also received sufficient 
favour to justify their production, 

The late Marquis of Anglesey was one of 
the first to induce makers to pay greater 
attention to luxury in carriage work, and at 
the sale of his effects one of the principal 
attractions was a massive Pullman limousine 
with which he had toured the country. It 
was said that the cost of the carriage work 
alone was not far short of £1,200. 

Eastern potentates are always good 
customers of the builders of carriages de 
luxe ; and what is probably the finest 
example of body work, both in beauty and 
design, which-has left these shores during 
the past few months, has been a great six- 
seated Daimler limousine dispatched to 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

From the illustration we give some idea 
of its luxury may be gathered. The whole 
of the interior, cushions and back, are 
upholstered in the now fashionable drab 
corded cloth. The seats themselves have 
the deep springs one likes to associate with 
the comfortable armchair at one’s club. 
Towards the front on either side are folding- 
chairs, which, when not in use, serve as 
supports for convenient side-tables ; and 
immediately behind these, folded up, is a 
table which is collapsible. By a simple 
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manipulation this table is made to extend 
across the width of the carriage, and 
luncheons can be served upon it, followed, 
if desired, by the inevitable game of Bridge. 

Above the seat line the carriage is veneered 
in Spanish walnut, the roof having inserted 
in its surface mouldings which meet in a 
star, having for its centre a cluster of electric 
lights. There are electric lights, too, in the 
four corners of the iaterior, and silk curtains 
are fitted to all windows to ensure privacy 
to the occupants when they desire it. It 
has been whispered, too, that scent bottles, 
powder puffs, hair-pin boxes, and other 
unfamiliar fitments also have a place in this 
travelling home, but as to this I discreetly 
asked no questions. 


What it Costs to Keep a Car. 


It generally happens that an expensive 
car is expensive to keep up, because luxury 
means weight, and weight means wear on 
tyres, and if speed be added, expense in- 
creases in a kind of compound ratio, I 
have no doubt that there are dozens of 
cars on the road to-day the upkeep of which, 
from one cause or another, amounts to well 
over 3s. per mile, but I am equally sure that 
there are also cars running on the road at 
a cost as low as 3d. per mile. If people 
would pay greater attention to a con- 
sideration of what causes expense in 
motoring, there would be far fewer horses 
used in private service than there are. 

Let us consider for a moment what it 
costs to keep a car: the subject has been 
already discussed times without number, but 
almost invariably it has been approached 
from the wrong direction. It is better to 
get straight to the crux of the matter than 
to dabble in the hackneyed statistics which 
await one at every turn. 

Perhaps it may be useful if I explain 
the methods of estimating expenses on 
which I base my replies when inquirers 
ask advice. If it is a question of a small 
voiturette, the cost may be very small, for 
if the owner knows anything at all about 
cars he can drive it and keep it clean 
himself with the assistance of a boy; but 
if the car be a big one, a four-cylinder 
having a 20-h.-p. or 30-h.-p. engine, for 
example, even if the owner be a competent 
mechanic the work entailed in keeping it 
in good order is greater than he would be 
willing to undertake. 
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With even a medium-sized car a chauffeur 
is more or less a necessity, for when touring 
a couple of hours a day is none too much 
to spend in looking after the car before 
starting out in the morning. Few owners 
would carry their devotion to automobilism 
to this extent, even were they not business 
men and found time hanging heavily upon 
their hands. 

By the average car owner, therefore, a 
chauffeur cannot be dispensed with, and he 
will require to be paid a salary from £2 
to £3 per week. Now, if we suppose that 
the motorist travels ten thousand miles in 
the year—and this average is a fair one— 
the chauffeur will cost him nearly 3d. per 
mile. 
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together will add another penny per mile 
to the score. 

Garage accommodation will cost from £20 
to £40 per annum, which on the 10,000 
mile basis is a penny or twopence per 
mile, though the actual figure depends upon 
where one keeps one’s car, whether in town 
or in country, in one’s own coachhouse or in 
a public garage. Even reckoning this item 
at one penny, one can now see that with a 
medium-powered car, before one has even 
decided upon the actual make of vehicle, 
one may reckon in advance that the 
pleasures of ownership will cost one 73d. per 
mile, without taking into account the cost of 
repairs or the value to be set on deprecia- 
tion. ' 

















Exterior of the same car (carriage work by H. J. Mulliner). 


His tyres are hisnext largest consideration, 
and the distance travelled by each tyre will 
average from three thousand to five thousand 
miles — instances of greater distances 
travelled upon a single tyre being not less 
numerous than instances of tyres failing at 
under three thousand miles. Indeed, if one 
search the records of car trials undertaken 
officially by the Royal Automobile Club, 
one will find that instances of tyres that 
have failed to outlive babyhood are sur- 
prisingly numerous. 

Now, in discussions of this kind one 
necessarily must confine oneself to approxi- 
mations, and, bearing this in mind, one will 
be fairly accurate in estimating the price of 
a set of tyres fora medium-powered car as 
£40 per pair, and this, at 4,000 miles per 
tyre, works out at £100 on the tyre bill for 
the year, or 2$d. per mile, Petrol and oil 


Something about Chauffeurs. 


In my remarks when I suggested that the 
wages of a chauffeur would be from £2 to £3 
per week I did not mean to imply that some 
were not obtainable at a smaller figure, but 
the wages mentioned are those applicable 
to properly qualified men, suitable for taking 
charge of a medium-powered car. 

Truth to say, the “shuvver” is a curious 
class of individual. I have known him to be 
a man of title, of higher social position than 
his master ; but more often than not the 
wide limits in the social scale comprised in 
the chauffeur’s calling do not exclude a type 
of individual in every way detestable. This 
has been brought about by the fact that in 
the early days of the industry the French 
mechanics, who held almost a monopoly in 
their calling, came over here—many of them 
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for their country’s good in more ways than 
one—and brought with them wiles which 
French owners would not tolerate, but 
which English ones, through ignorance, could 
not then prevent. 

Salaries at that time ruled high, and 
loafers and other undesirables came and 
paid court to the foreigners, eager to absorb 
the contaminating teachings which would 
raise them from the gutter and put them 
into a condition to prey upon the early car 
owners without going to prison for it. 

The seeds of those days are still germina- 
ting in the ranks of the “shuvver” of to-day, 
though good work is being done in cleansing 
the ranks of the chauffeur community, partly 
by the Bribery and Corruption Act, the 
development of institutions able to influ- 
ence the selection of drivers, and lastly, 
but not least, the taxicab companies, which 
are raising the standard of the drivers and 
making them more fit to enter private 
service. 


My First “ Shuvver.” 


For the man who has a small car and 
understands the working of it, an accom- 
plished chauffeur is not a necessity, though 
even then the services of a boy for cleaning 
the car and mending the tyres are not to 
be despised. 

The first chauffeur I employed, seven 
years ago, came into my service in a rather 
curious way. I happened to be stranded 
three miles from a small town some distance 
south of Lyons. It was a case of a dis- 
obliging engine which had yielded up the 
ghost late one winter night. I was alone, 
and after hours spent in trying to get going 
I crawled into the back of the car, curled 
myself up on the floor, and having covered 
the top of the car above me and put a lantern 
inside for warmth, slept through the night. © 

At daybreak the crowing of some cocks 
awoke me, and I saw there was a cottage 
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near by. The window opened; a face 
looked out; and presently some children 
scampered down the stairs, and with ex- 
clamations of delight at the unusual spec- 
tacle of a motorist e# Janne at their front 
gate, crowded around me chattering. There 
was one youth there about fourteen years 
old, and his yearning, I found, was to be a 
chauffeur. I gratified him to the extent 
of allowing him to assist in shoving the car 
to the nearest town, and riding in it on the 
descents. In this he was assisted by others 
who from mysterious quarters had joined 
the throng. 

In due course we reached the town, 
where the trouble of a faulty plug, that 
would spark in the open air, but not under 
compression in the cylinder, was discovered 
and remedied. On resuming my journey 
the boy pleaded so hard to be allowed to 
come along that I took him with me, in- 
tending to send him back when I reached 
the sea. Tyre mishaps in those days were 
more troublesome and more numerous than 
they are now, and the boy proved his value 
in the assistance he was able to give in this 
and in other matters. 

He was a ragged youth, and when travel- 
ling he sat enveloped in my rugs. But one 
night I had a surprise. On arriving at 
Montélimar I had paid him sixteen francs, 
and when I turned up at the ¢ad/e a’héte in 
the evening I was surprised to see across 
the table a face I seemed to recognise. It 
belonged to a young fellow who, curiously 
enough, seemed to recognise me also, but 
I could not give him a name. He was 
ordinarily and reasonably dressed, and 
might very well have passed for a young 
man of some position in the town. I puzzled 
over him as I went to bed that night, and 
wondered where I had seen him before. 
Next morning I solved the mystery as I 
saw: him waiting by my car. He was my 
chauffeur. 
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“The Prime Minister at Home. 


The Conductors of the ‘“ Pall Mall Magazine ” 


have prepared enlargements of the unique 


PORTRAIT OF 
SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 


that was specially taken for the March 1907 Number of the 
Magazine (see opposite page). Of this excellent Portrait, which 
the Prime Minister has specially approved, there have been made 


TWO ENLARGEMENTS 


in carbon, the more important being in the size of 30 in. x 25 in., handsomely 
framed (without any white mount) in moulded oak, glazed, and carefully 
finished with a recessed and boarded back ; price £3 3s. complete. This 
is a really fine picture, and is suitable to grace a library or club-house. 








A smaller photograph, mounted on a white embossed card, size 18 in. x 15 in., 
and framed in a fancy dark moulding, glazed, is issued at the price of 10s. 6d. 
complete. This size can also be supplied mounted, but unframed, at 6s. each. 





These enlargements are the work of the highest 
photographic experts ; every print taken from the 
negative receives the same time and care as a high- 
class engraving or etching, and the result combines 
with velvet depth and permanence of a fine old 
mezzotint the utmost fidelity to life. 











Either Portrait will be sent carriage paid and properly packed for the 
amount stated. 


Only a limited number of these enlargements has been made. 
Address : 
THE MANAGER, 
“PALL MALL MAGAZINE,” 
Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C., 


where specimens of the Photographs may be seen. 
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The Right Hon, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, M.,P, 
(See opposite page.) 
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